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Ash Wednesday. 


This morning in the church, when Dawn had fled 
Pink-footed from her couch in eastern skies, 
I saw a grave procession reverent tread 
The quiet aisles. The young whose sparkling eyes 
Outspoke the spring-time tide within their breast, 





And maids, their cheeks with summered-roses’ glow, 
And some, where autumned-life its reign confest, 
Old men whose wrinkled brows hung sifted snow ;— 
,% All emblems of Life’s fleeting seasons four. 


Before the rail they knelt in humble mien 
With clasped hands! while on the marble floor 
I heard the sound of angel-feet unseen. 
On every brow the sad-coped priest the cross 
With gritty ashes drew and whispered low: 
“Thou are but dust! Count all this life as dross! 
Thou, too, must die—thro’ death’s dark gates must go!” 
“Must die?”—The words rang saddness to my ear. 
Must e’en those fair young hearts that budding are 
Those cheeks, where roses blow, e’en come to sear? 
“°Tis so, tis so,” the answer came. Afar 








I heard the icy swish of harvest scythe 
> Amid the field of men. The seasons here 
| Are numbered not. The reaper Death doth writhe 


From this e’en bud and bloom throughout the year. 
Each morning’s sun looks down upon the swath 

Where late he drew his scythe. There’s not a clod 
Which men have trod, but paves his awful path :— 

All things of earth crouch trembling at his nod. 

* * * * * 

Oh! Sacred Rite, how well thou teachest us 

Where endeth life! To earth’s dull house we trust 
Our bones. Then why this longing, futile fuss 

For life! The young, the old at last are dust! 





—Jas. P. Coll, C. Ss. R. 
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GREAT MEN AT HOME. 





The true temper of a man is shown when he is unbent. It is when 
off our guard that we betray our moral make-up. This then is what 
I mean when speaking of great men at home, namely their manner 
of acting at times and under circumstances when they are themselves,— 
when they act not under the stress of public duty, but rather according 
to more intimate and personal standards. Now, a person’s most inti- 
mate life is his religious life. It is personal, because it regards God 
and himself: it is most intimate because it is bound up with his very 
character and principles of action,—because it accompanies him every- 
where, either to be followed or to be thrust to one side in order to yield 
to a baser law. It begets that constant struggle between personal 
pleasure or advantage and personal obligation, which all of us feel, but 
which lesser men settle so often in favor of the former. 

It is just in this regard that really great men show themselves. 
Religion, being a man’s duty toward God, to whom we owe all we 
have and are, is man’s first duty. We will always find, then, that great 
men are careful to fulfil all the obligations it imposes. Their spirit 
is reverent, devout, earnest. If we expect to find them skeptical, self- 
dependent, looking down with a patronizing air on religious obser- 
vances, we are mistaken. To a great man, an act of religion is not a 
favor he shows to God, it is an act of humblest homage to his Creator ; 
he goes as a suppliant to God, asking for His aid in every undertaking, 
and he does not reckon it a lowering of himself to practice his Religion 
like the ordinary faithful. Faith is to him what it is to the simplest, 
what it should be to all men, the voice of God speaking to mind and 
heart, prompting and ruling his actions according to God’s pleasure. 
Religion, Faith, goes before all, for God and Country, is his watch- 
word; God first, then his country. In fact the service of his country is 
only a part of his service of God. 


It might be interesting to consider this side of the lives of great 
men, to see what part Religion played in them,—to convince ourselves 
that Religion was to them more than a Sunday garment; that it was an 
every-day duty, or rather the spirit of their lives. 

The great Catholic leaders, Daniel O’Connell in Ireland, and Her- 
mann von Mallinckrodt in Germany, were wont to say the Rosary and 
go to the Sacraments before entering on their political battles in the 
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arena of parliament. Some men considered them fanatics, dupes, for 
their simple faith; but they did not care. 

Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, Minister of State, in Hanover during the 
latter part of last century, who as leader of the Catholic Center Party 
vanquished the great Bismarck, could be seen holding his rosary in his 
hand while preparing to respond to his powerful adversary. Some 
despised this practical Catholicism as superstition or hypocrisy ; he was 
as little cowed by such insinuations as when the big Prussian Minister, 
clad in military costume, with high boots and clanking spurs, glowered 
down on him. 

Dr. von Mueller, Bavarian Minister of Cult, served no meat on 
Friday, even though entertaining; people who visited him, quietly 
sneered at him for being so punctilious or so simple! Gen. de Sonis 
refused to eat meat on Friday at the table of President Thiers of 
France; and another valiant Frenchman, de la Roche-Foucauld, while 
ambassador to England, passed the meat untouched at a banquet given 
on a Friday, in the presence of Queen Victoria. Did it trouble these 
men that people noticed they were Catholics? Not at all. 

The Leader of the Center Party in Germany, a few years ago, Dr. 
Lieber, used to make a spiritual retreat with his colleague, Dr. Groeber, 
every year. And another Catholic, Dr. Zemp, while President of 
Switzerland, could be seen standing before the confessional, waiting his 
turn like ordinary folk, of a Saturday night. None of them cared that 
it was whispered in the “higher circles”: fanatics! dupes! 

A splendid example of Catholic manhood is recorded in the life of 
Gen. Ziethen. He was the favorite general of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. One day, at a banquet, Frederick made a sneering and con- 
temptuous reference to Our Lord. I suppose he had learnt it from 
Voltaire, the arch-sneerer at everything holy, the boon-companion of 
the King. I suppose, too, that he expected everybody to laugh at his 
royal witticisms, levelled though they were at our Saviour. They did 
laugh, all but one, the Catholic General Ziethen. If anybody had in- 
sulted the King, Ziethen would have defended his monarch’s honor 
even at the cost of his life. But there is one above all earthly Royalty, 
to whom even kings and emperors owe homage. The General there- 
fore, gravely answered the King’s witticism: “There is one above us, 
my Lord, who is more than you and I, more than all men, and that is 
the Redeemer, the Saviour of the world, who died for us and redeemed 
us at the precious price of His life’s Blood. This most holy Saviour 
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you dare not touch, you dare not mock; I will not bear it; for my 
Faith rests on Him, my consolation and my hope in life and in death. 
Your Majesty,” he continued, “if you undermine this Faith, you under- 
mine at the same time the welfare of your land; there is no doubt about 
it, my Lord!” He had hardly finished speaking when some of the 
powdered and perfumed courtiers smiled at the brave old soldier’s 
words, and a whisper was heard: “Fanatic! Priestridden!” But it was 
only a whisper: in the presence of sacred truth, error has that weakness 
of whispering; in the midst of the weak it is loudmouthed; it cowers 
before the strong. 

Another instance from history. Karl von Stein, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century Minister of Prussia, and honored by his country- 
men with the flattering title of “Cornerstone of Germany”, was one 
day in a society gathering with the Duke of Weimar. The latter was a 
dissolute prince. In the course of a conversation, as usual low and 
vulgar, he turned to von Stein and remarked: “And you most likely, 
have not always lived like Joseph!” But von Stein answered: “I have 
always had a horror for dirty conversation, and consider it unbecoming 
for a prince to indulge in it, especially in the presence of younger 
officers.” : 

The silence that prevailed after this well-deserved rebuke, says one 
who was present, was worse to endure than being under the fire of two 
batteries. True, some of the group walked away tittering about the 
Minister’s delicacy. But von Stein was not in the least affected by it. 

We are accustomed to think that great men are vastly different from 
ordinary people. We get into this idea especially when we see people 
who are “aspiring after greatness” laugh at the pious practices of plain 
folk, or at least, look on them with a supercilious air that plainly says: 
“Keep on, my good people, such things are good enough for simpletons 
like you.” 

Yet, strange to say, in fact and in history, you will always find that 
really great men do not act in this fashion at all. Take Newton, for 
instance, the great astronomer; whenever he heard the Holy Name 
pronounced he is said to have doffed his hat. No mean model he for 
our Holy Name Sodalist! Nor did he care that some said that was 
overdone, fanatical. 

Take Chevreux, the famous French chemist ; on Corpus Christi day 
you would see him in the procession among the peasants doing homage 
like them to our Sacramental Lord. Take Alessandro Volta, the Italian 
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scientist, whose name and learning is proclaimed every time you speak 
about “volts” in electrical matters; he used to hear Mass daily, we are 
told in his life. And he had another little habit which some made fun 
of and thought unworthy of so great a scientist. After the fashion of 
devout Italian Catholics he had a little image of our Lady over the 
door of his home, being careful to see that a light burnt continually 
before it. Then there is Ampere, a French scientist, equally renowned, 
whose name is mentioned countless times,—as often as you speak of 
“amperes” of electricity ; he was a constant student of the Fathers, of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and of the “Following of Christ”. Some 
thought that so learned a man might occupy his time with more scienti- 
fic books and leave such books to the “pious”. Not so Ampere. To 
him it was clear that piety is not a matter of choice, not something 
meant for monks or women; but something very becoming and very 
necessary for all who have a soul to save and desire to save it. 

I remember reading, too, a similar characteristic incident about 
Pasteur, a Parisian chemist and doctor, one of the greatest in fact of 
modern times. The history of medicine hardly offers us a name that 
deserves more honor. He has merited the gratitude of all mankind for 
his medical discoveries. One of these enables you to be sure that no 
harmful germs are contained in your milk and other articles of food, 
namely the process called pasteurizing. Someone asked him one day, 
whether the constant occupation with diseases of all kinds, and his 
constant study of the human body did not make him lose his Faith. 
Pasteur was a good Catholic. So many young doctors, said his ques- 
tioner, declare that the study of disease, dissecting human bodies and 
never once finding any trace of the soul, has made them lose their 
Faith. “On the contrary,” answered Pasteur, “on the contrary; the 
more I learn, the deeper and profounder my faith becomes and I hope 
one day to possess faith as simple and firm as that of the poorest old 
Breton fisherwoman.” Call that exaggerated, fanatical, if you will; 
call it sentimentalism, weakness, anything scornful if you will; you 
will have the would-be great agreeing with you. But somehow, the 
really great think and do differently in the matter. They are men of 
principle. 

A few years ago Germany possessed a world-famous surgeon, Dr. 
Nussbaum. Sick from all parts of the continent were brought to 
Munich to be treated by him. People marvelled at his skill and suc- 
cess, and attributed it entirely to his studies and natural genius. Had 
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they asked him they would have heard a different story. He himself 
depended, it is true, on study, on experience, on practice, on observa- 
tion, on care, on diligence, and every natural means which God has 
given into man’s power to achieve success. Withal he recognized, 
however, that there is a God above who rules this world, without whose 
knowledge no sparrow falls, without whose deep concern no ill befalls 
any living creature. “How much more then, you; O men of little 
faith!’ Dr. Nussbaum, I say, recognized this, and therefore before 
every serious operation he had to undertake, he would assist at Holy 
Mass, and give an alms to the poor asking their prayers. For, the 
prayers of the poor “whom we shall always have with us’, as Our Lord 
said, are powerful before God. No wonder; Our Redeemer himself 
gives the explanation, as simply, as briefly yet forcibly as it could be 
given,—without much argument or learning: ““Whatsoever you do to 
the least of my brethren, you do it to Me.” Now, the hand that sets 
to work bravely, trusting in the aid of prayers so powerful and in the 
blessing of God, can work confidently, securely, and successfully. That 
was Dr. Nussbaum’s secret. Nor did it trouble him in the least that 
some smiled at his credulity, or “superstition”, as they were pleased to 
call it. For men do not trouble themselves about gnats; they simply 
brush them away with a motion of the hand and pay no more heed to 
them. Why should they? 

I might go on. Gleaning through history and the lives of great men 
you will find hundreds of examples of this kind. We often wonder 
how these great lights and powers of the world live in the shadow of 
their homes. The remarkable things they do are, after all, extra- 
ordinary: they are like the feast-days in the year,—the greater the 
fewer. In between is the continuous stream of ordinary life, made up 
of ordinary actions. In this the really great men show themselves. 
We are apt to think that simple piety would not appeal to learned 
minds that are busy with deep studies; with the intricacies of philoso- 
phy, or science, or diplomacy ; with the government of schools or states. 
There we are wrong. 

Of course, the false notion we have can easily be explained. We 
have an idea that piety well befits the cloister or our good old grand- 
mas. It is surprising how widely such ideas are spread. You will hear 
it ever so often, if you observe. For instance, you may ask many why 
they do not go to Holy Communion oftener. You might expect to hear 
that it was too much trouble or impossible or too inconvenient for 
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them. But there comes the answer: “Why, almost the only ones who 
go to Communion often are our good mothers and sisters. Men do not 
go.” Or you will sometimes find people eating meat on Fridays or days 
of abstinence, because they happen to be at table with strangers,—as 
for instance, in hotels, on the train, at banquets. Why? Not because 
they find it so hard to do without meat; which might be a very excus- 
able weakness ; but, for that very manly reason, as they choose to con- 
vince themselves, that men, at least the great ones, commonly lay aside 
their religious practices in places where they might be noticed by 
strangers. Others will persist in sending their children to Public 
Schools, just because all the great ones of their acquaintance do so. 
And so on. You will find that reason cropping up in a hundred cases 
and accidents of our daily lives, so that it has almost become a first 
principle of action with some. 

Yet, is it not false? All that we know of really great men tells us 
it is, false without mitigation. Yet there it is. And the source of it 
seems to be that instead of looking to those who truly merit the name 
of “men” as our patterns, we listen rather to those who “pretend to 
be men”. They are the ones who can look so grandly down on a hard- 
working laborer who lifts his hat when he passes the Church, as if to 
say: It is no more than right that an ordinary cap should be taken 
off ; but it is honor enough for God that a $5 hat like mine should pass 
His door. They are the ones, again, who can very skillfully wash off 
the pale color of religion when they get into “great company”, and seem 
to be through and through men of the world. They are the ones who 
are excused from morning and night-prayers, because they are busy 
helping Almighty (they might not use this name exactly) God to keep 
the world turning the right way. 

But are they the really great men? Do we find their names in 
history? Are they the men of principle? Have they done anything 
for mankind? And will we pattern our lives after “would-be” men, or 
after the models of true, genuine, sterling manhood? 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 





THE PRACTICE OF FAITH. 


It is not enough for us to be Catholics, to believe what the Catholic 
Church teaches, to have the true faith, in order to be saved, we must 
also “live by faith”, as St. Paul tells us, that is, we must regulate our 
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whole conduct by the teaching of faith, and never let our conduct be in 
opposition to, or contradict our faith. “The just man liveth by faith” 
(Gal. 3.11), that is, conforms his conduct to his faith. “What shall it 
profit,” asked St. James (chapter 2), “if a man say he hath faith, but 
hath not (corresponding) works? Shall faith be able to save him? 
The devils believe,” but that does not save them, for their conduct 
belies their faith. ‘As the body without the spirit (soul) is dead, so 
faith without works, is dead,’ and therefore unable alone to save us. 
To be a saving faith, our faith must be a living faith, a faith that is 
accompanied with the works which it prescribes. 

Faith, in the first place, requires us to pay due honor to God ‘and 
to His Church; and this we can do only by faithfully keeping their com- 
mandments. It is our duty to say our prayers every day, in order to 
pay to God our homage, to thank Him for His numberless blessings, to 
beg His forgiveness for our shortcomings and to petition Him for the 
favors we need daily, nay even hourly. Faith teaches that we belong 
wholly to God and are wholly dependent on Him both as to what we 
have and as to what we are. It is, then, our duty to acknowledge our 
total dependence on Him by seeking to please Him in all our words, 
thoughts and actions, and by having recourse to Him for help and 
strength in all our wants, and especially in times of danger, whether 
corporal or spiritual. 

Faith requires us to “hear the Church”, that is, to submit not only 
our reason, but also our will, our conduct to her decrees, to her pre- 
cepts, for she has received from God the power “to bind and to loose”. 
It is, therefore, our sacred obligation to keep her commandments by 
observing the prescribed days of fasting and abstinence, by hearing 
Mass and resting from unnecessary servile works on Sundays and 
Feasts of obligation, and receiving the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist within the appointed time. 

Moreover, we do not comply with the obligations of faith, if we 
neglect to hear the word of God, or to acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge of the mysteries and duties of our holy religion. In our age and 
country the Catholic cannot be guiltless who does not know his faith 
well enough to be able to speak correctly concerning the principal 
mysteries of faith, because his ignorance is more or less wilful. There 
are so many occasions of hearing the word of God, so many good and 
instructive Catholic books and papers fit to enlighten him on this all- 
important matter, that only those Catholics can remain ignorant of their 
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faith, who are indifferent to it. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
Catholic to hear the word of God regularly, and to read Catholic books 
and papers, especially on Sundays. 

It is also an indispensable obligation for every Catholic, whether 
married or single, to manifest his zeal for God’s honor and worship by 
contributing according to his means to the support of his pastor, his 
parish church, and the schools and other good works of the parish 
and the diocese. This is not mere charity, but strict justice, a lawful 
debt which every one is bound to pay. 

Those who intend to get married, should be careful to observe the 
most wise laws of the Church concerning the Sacrament and the state 
of Matrimony. They should beware of endangering their faith by 
marrying non-Catholics or careless and indifferent Catholics. Those 
who disobey the laws of the Church concerning Marriage are no better 
than rebels against the authority of the Church and her divine Founder. 
What profit is it for you to call yourself a Catholic, if you live like a 
heretic or an unbeliever? You cannot be a true Catholic, a true child 
of God, unless you live up to the laws of the Church. “If he will not 
hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican” (Mat. 
18, 17). 

Your house should offer unmistakable signs of your faith. Its 
ornaments should be in accordance with the faith of a true, staunch 
Catholic and not have the appearance of the residence of an unbeliever. 
You should, therefore, exclude therefrom whatever is unbecoming in 
a child of God, in a member of the holy Catholic Church. Hence you 
should not suffer therein either immodest pictures, statues, books and 
papers, or infidel and heretical works. For all these are not only wholly 
inconsistent with your faith, but they are a disgrace to the house of 
a Catholic. You should, therefore, keep all such objects away from 
your house, and adorn it with holy pictures, not only in your bed- 
room, but also in your parlor, as an open profession of your holy faith. 
Why should you be ashamed of your faith before your visitors, who, 
unless they are ill-bred, will not venture to insult your religion in your 
own house! Be sure to have a crucifix, some blessed candles and a 
constant supply of holy water. It happens sometimes that when the 
priest goes to administer the last sacraments to a dying Catholic, he 
does not find in the house any crucifix, candles or holy water, but must 
send for them to some other Catholic family in the neighborhood! In 
many Catholic families the members assemble for prayers in common 
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at night before a little altar decorated with a statue of the Sacred 
Heart, or of the Blessed Virgin. 

You should, moreover, have in your parlor, or sitting-room, some 
good books, some Catholic papers or periodicals, both for your own 
use and that of your visitors. What a shame that in the houses of 
some Catholics there should be found, instead of Catholic books and 
papers, the obscene poets and the more or less immoral fashionable 
novels! These, like Satan, are lying in wait, seeking whom they may 
devour! Such Catholics are a disgrace to the Catholic Church and 
her divine Founder, and are usually very ignorant of the doctrines and 
obligations of their holy faith. 

On the other hand, the best, the most intelligent, the most generous, 
the most fervent and exemplary Catholics are precisely those who read 
Catholic books and papers. They know and appreciate their holy faith; 
they can explain and defend its doctrines; they take a lively interest 
in everything that concerns it, in its progress, persecutions and victories, 
and have their salvation at heart, and are always willing to make 
sacrifices to promote the welfare of the Church, their own salvation 
and the salvation of their neighbor. 

Faith imposes very weighty obligations on parents. Your first and 
principal duty, as parents, consists in bringing up your children in the 
knowledge and practice of the Catholic faith. From the day they are 
first able to lisp, you should teach them the holy name of Jesus and 
Mary; then gradually to recite short prayers, to learn the chief 
mysteries of faith. You should endeavor to inspire them with a tender 
love for Jesus and Mary and a lively horror of sin. When your chil- 
dren attain the age of discretion, that is, about their seventh year, 
more or less, it is your duty to see that they keep the precepts of the 
Church, that is, hear Mass on all Sundays and feasts of obligation, 
observe the laws of abstinence, go to confession and, according to the 
decree of Pope Pius X, dated August 8, 1910, make their first holy 
Communion, after a preparation and instruction suited to their capacity. 
The same Pope most earnestly recommends frequent, and even daily, 
holy Communion, not only to yourselves but even to your young chil- 
dren after their first holy Communion. There is no more powerful 
means than this to keep them pure and innocent. Bear also in mind 
that in all that regards salvation it is your sacred duty to give your 
children the benefit of your own good example, and that good example 
is far more persuasive and effective than precept and instruction. 
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It is, moreover, your duty to send your children to none but good 
Catholic schools. This is not a matter of choice on your part, but a 
most sacred duty. It were better not to send them at all to school, than 
to send them to institutions where they may learn everything, except 
what it behooves them most to know, the doctrines, obligations and 
practice of their holy faith. It is, therefore, your duty to send your 
children only to those schools in which they will be practically taught 
the Catholic faith. The neglect of this duty endangers not only the 
salvation of your children, but yours likewise. 

Furthermore, you should constantly watch over the morals and con- 
duct of your children, especially when their passions are beginning to 
wax strong, lest, through secret vicious practices and evil associations, 
they lose both their innocence and their faith. Sad experience testifies 
that our youth do not lose their faith, or grow careless in its practice, 
until their innocence has suffered shipwreck. You are bound to keep 
your children from reading books and papers capable.of awakening 
their passions and ruining their innocence. Permit them to read only 
such books and periodicals as are calculated to improve their minds 
and their morals, and promote the salvation of their souls. Give them 
in all this the good example, which is more necessary and more per- 
suasive than all the good advice in the world. Teach them habits of 
industry and economy, and see that they shun idleness and employ their 
time well. Do not let them get fond of vanity and worldly pleasures. 
Never permit them to keep dangerous company or frequent places of 
dangerous amusement. Strive to make home agreeable and pleasant 
to them, and to join or accompany them in their recreations. Do not 
allow them to keep company in private with persons of the opposite 
sex, especially if they are not yet marriageable or fit to assume the 
grave responsibilities of matrimony. It is a grievous sin for you to 
expose the virtue and innocence of your children to the temptations 
and dangers of solitary company-keeping. Do not permit them to keep 
company with non-Catholics or with vicious persons, or to be engaged 
to them, lest their faith be endangered by a mixed or unbecoming 
marriage. All these points are of the highest importance and their 
observance is necessary to insure your own salvation and the fidelity of 
your children to the Catholic faith. 

Moreover, your holy faith imposes on you special obligations as a 
member of society, as a citizen. You should never be ashamed to 
appear in public as a practical Catholic, whenever the occasion requires 
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it. On such occasions you should practise your faith, or defend it, 
not by violence or abuse, but by explaining its teaching and, if in your 
power, by refuting the false charges against it. This shows you how 
necessary it is for you to study your faith by regularly hearing the 
word of God and habitually reading Catholic books and periodicals. 
But your zeal for your faith should go even farther. You should 
endeavor to propagate your faith in your private conversations, by your 
writings, your lectures, by liberally contributing to Catholic works, 
charities and institutions, by spreading Catholic literature, and especial- 
ly by your own good example as a practical Catholic. You may not 
be able to effect much for the faith in other ways, but, at least, you 
can always give your fellow-men the example of a truly virtuous life. 
“Let your light so shine before men,” says our divine Saviour to us all, 
“that they may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven” (Mat. 5, 16). The habitual good example of a Catholic lay- 
man is a most powerful and persuasive argument in favor of the divine 
origin of the Catholic Church. Were all Catholics to live up to their 
faith and give a good example to their neighbor, the whole world would, 
in the course of time, become Catholic. 

Catholic citizens should vote according to their conscience, and 
especially never vote a law or measure in any way detrimental to our 
holy religion. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


William E. Jones, of Sheridan, Wyoming, in writing the story of 
his recent conversation to the Church, says: ‘You know, when a 
Protestant minister is asked to pray at a dying man’s bedside, that is 
faith; but when a Catholic implores the Saints in heaven to intercede 
with God in behalf of a dying soul, that is ‘superstitious ignorance’.” 


A French laborer speaking of the plight of his family while a con- 
tagious sickness was raging in the neighborhood says: ‘First the chil- 
dren took the fever, then myself, and finally my wife had to keep to 
her bed, and we all were helpless. Then the Little Sister came to take 
care of us. We all got well,—but the Little Sister is dead.” 


It has been well said that there is as much obedience in the family 
today as during any previous age. As much obedience—only that cir- 
cumstances are reversed. While heretofore the children were wont to 
obey the parents, now the parents obey the children. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY. 





, 


“Tather Timothy Casey,” cried the faithful old housekeeper, who 
had, by the authority of long service, acquired a sort of suzerainty over 
the good Priest’s wardrobe, “you’re not dreaming of going out to the 
grand banquet in honor of President Wilson in that horrid green coat!” 

“Why, Hannah,” said Father Casey, looking regretfully at the old 
coat which had been his companion for many a season in sunshine and 
storm, and which had such a comfortable and homelike feeling about 
it, “sure you don’t mean to tell me that green is a color to be ashamed 
of !” 

To this tantalizing remark Hannah’s only answer was a disdainful 
sniff, as she bounced out of the room to fetch his new broadcloth Prince 
Albert, a recent gift from the sodality. Father Casey put on the grand 
coat with a sigh and left the house. 


The banquet was a success beyond the fondest hopes of the enter- 
tainment committee. Next to Father Casey sat one of the leading 
physicians of the city, the renowned Doctor Bustanoby. Though a 
non-Catholic, he had been for years on moderately intimate terms with 
the Priest. This evening the Doctor had given himself up for the first 
hour or so to the pleasures of the table, and now he felt in prime con- 
dition for a spicy little discussion of some kind. He saw the oppor- 
tunity he sought in Father Casey. Pushing his chair in a chummy way 
nearer the Priest, he said: 

“Father Casey, you and I have met amid at least a thousand vary- 
ing circumstances during the past years. I say without flattery that 
you have always and invariably impressed me as a clear-headed, 
straightforward American. And therefore how you of all men can 
actually believe that a word from you will take away a man’s sins is 
something that—that—well, that gets my goat!” 

“Indeed!” was Father Casey’s illuminating reply. 

Clearly, the chances for a discussion were not promising ; the doctor 
tried again. 

“Don’t hesitate to call me to task, Father Casey, if I am going too 
far, but honestly it would interest me deeply to hear how you satisfy 
your mind on a belief which appears diametrically opposed to modern 
learning and common sense.” 

Now it should be observed that Father Casey had a few inflexible 
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principles, and one of them was this: never to tolerate the popular 
fallacy that a Catholic must do nothing but meekly strive to answer the 
questions and refute the objections of his non-Catholic adversary. 
Indeed the good Priest believed in carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country and doing a fair share of the quizzing and objecting himself. 

“Doctor, suppose a man knowing absolutely nothing about gasoline 
engines were to ask you how on earth you expected to start your big 
car by standing in front of it and turning a crank; and even after you 
had told him that that was the natural way to start such a machine, 
suppose he would laugh at your explanation, what would you answer?” 

“Tt would be useless to answer anything to such a fellow until he 
had first learned the fundamental principles of gasoline engines in 
general.” 

“Doctor, the Catholic Church is, so to speak, a great gasoline en- 
gine. Go and learn the fundamental principles upon which she works; 
then come to me, and I shall gladly explain to your complete satisfac- 
tion the forgiveness of sins in Confession or any other of her numerous 
operations. To try to explain it to you before that would only cause 
us both to lose our time and perhaps our temper into the bargain.” 

“Father Casey,” said the doctor drawing himself up while there 
was evidence of a strong outward pressure on his broad white shirt 
front, “I have long ago mastered the fundamental principles of the 
Catholic Religion.” 

“Congratulations!” cried the Priest; “I had never dreamed that 
your education extended thus far; we now have one topic in common 
which both thoroughly understand. Let me see—some of the principal 
points wherein Catholics and non-Catholics differ are: the doctrine on 
grace, free will and predestination, the doctrine on the infallibility of 
the Pope, Purgatory, indulgences, the veneration of Saints and images, 
Holy Mass, the Real Presence, and your besetting difficulty, the for- 
giveness of sin in Confession. So you know, at least in substance, what 
the Catholic Church teaches on all these points. Now, for instance, 
state briefly what she teaches on the celebrated question of grace, free 
will and predestination.” 

“Aw, come now, Father Casey, you know I don’t mean that I have 
made a thorough investigation of all such fine technical points as that!” 

“Fine, technical points! Why man, don’t you know that it was 
precisely on this point that the so-called reformers broke away from 
the Catholic Church and founded Protestantism! Well then, since 
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you know nothing about that, you may try your luck at Papal infalli- 
bility.” 

“Ah, that’s an easy one. Papal infallibility means that the Pope 
can’t make a mistake.” 

“To go out without an umbrella and get soaked in a shower is a 
mistake; couldn’t the Pope do that?” 

“Oh, that’s not it. Infallibility means that he cannot make a mis- 
take about religion—morals and religion.” 

“My morals and religion are all right—at least for the sake of 
argument we'll suppose they are. Does the doctrine of infallibility 
teach that the Pope couldn’t make a mistake and judge me a criminal 
and a heretic, and 7 

“That’s it; that’s an example of what your Church teaches by 
Papal infallibility !” 

“Slowly, Doctor ; that’s an example of your ignorance. The Church 
teaches nothing of the kind. One more chance: What does the Church 
mean by Purgatory ?” 

‘She means a place where Catholics go after they’re dead.” 

“All Catholics ?” 

“No—not all Catholics—the bad ones—the bad ones go there—and 
then you buy masses to bail them out,” cried the doctor triumphantly. 

“The Church teaches that all who die as bad Catholics go to hell. 
Once there nothing in existence will ever ‘bail them out’. Doctor, you 
have not correct ideas about a single Catholic doctrine. Any child in 
the catechism class could show you where you are wrong!” 

“Well, Father Casey, I suppose I must admit the impeachment,” 
cried the doctor with a hearty laugh. “Give me a black mark in 
catechism, and send me to the foot of the class. However I have one 
little excuse to offer for my ignorance, and it is this: I never in my 
life went to the trouble of taking a course in Catholic doctrine.” 

“Your excuse is as poor as your recitation. Your wilful neglect in 
this matter is without doubt blameworthy.” 

“Blameworthy!” shouted the doctor. “For me, a Protestant, not 
to study your religion, blameworthy! What do you mean?” 

“With your permission, Doctor, I could show my meaning better 
by a similitude.” 

“Father Casey, you’re the very deuce for similitudes! Well, fire 
away !” 

“Let us try to imagine a man—well educated on most points, pos- 
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sessed of means, fairly influential—let us imagine such a man having 
at the same time none but the most hazy, distorted ideas on civil 
government. Let us suppose that he knows very little about civil 
government in general and still less about his own, the American 
government, in particular. He does not know what bodies make the 
laws in the country, nor by what power they make them, and he 
knows very few of the laws that they have made. He has on all sides 
ample opportunities for learning, but he refuses to make use of them. 
What would you think of such a man?” 

“Such a man, if it were possible for him to exist, would be both 
a knave and a fool.” 

“Why ?” 

“He would be a knave because by his wilful ignorance of the ordi- 
nary laws of the land he would put himself in constant danger of 
violating the strict rights of others, assured to them by law, and fur- 
thermore, being a man of influence, he would by his conduct lead many 
to practice a like disregard for the law. He would bea fool, for, know- 
ing nothing of the laws of the land, he would undoubtedly transgress 
many of them, and thus bring upon himself heavy losses and punish- 
ments in the form of fines and imprisonment.” 

“But, Doctor, how can you hold him responsible, since he does not 
even know enough about civil government to realize what risks he is 
taking by his ignorance of the laws?” 

“Tf he does not realize it, it is his own fault. Wherever he goes he 
sees that the influence of the government is there in some form 
or other ; everyone he meets is affected by it; if he does not realize his 


obligation of investigating what bearing this ever present power should ° 


have upon his own conduct, it is because he deliberately shuts his eyes 
to the fact.” 

“Doctor, you are strong and pointed in your condemnation of the 
man who wiltully neglects to learn the principles of civil government, 
but I tell you honestly that I cannot see how you, yourself, escape the 
same condemnation for neglecting to study the fundamental principles 
of the Catholic Religion.” 

“Why, the comparison is preposterous ——!” 

“Listen, Doctor; you have had wide experience with men; among 
those whom you have met are hundreds, whose intelligence and honesty 
you cannot doubt, who, being well instructed Catholics, know exactly 
what the Catholic Church is, and who are firmly convinced that it is 
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the highest duty of every human being to belong to that Church and 
regulate his conduct by her teaching. Secondly, you have travelled 
extensively, and in every country on the face of the earth which you 
have visited, you have found there the Catholic Church; you have 
found there men and women devoted heart and soul to her; you have 
found there her places of worship from the peerless cathedral that 
cost the fortune of a kingdom and centuries of time in the building to 
the bamboo chapel that cost the life blood of a devoted Missionary. 
Thirdly, you have read history, and there you have seen that the 
Catholic Church stands unrivalled—alone—in her immense influence 
in moulding the destinies of men and of nations. She stood out as 
the power most loved or most hated in the world during the first 300 
years after Christ, when the world empire of Rome strove to crush 
her by bloody persecutions; she stood out as the power most loved or 
most hated in the world during the transition of the tribes of northern 
Europe from barbarism to Christianity—during the life of Arianism 
and the other heresies of early times—during the mighty struggle be- 
tween the Popes and the emporers of the Holy Roman Empire of 
Germany—during the crusades when a whole continent united for the 
recovery of the Holy Land—during the Protestant Reformation (or 
better, Protestant Revolt) of the sixteenth century—during social 
revolution that began in France and overran Europe a century ago— 
during the recent upbuilding of the nations of modern Europe—in fact, 
even during the year of 1914 that has just closed. Fourthly, you are 
acquainted with statistics; you know that this Church which should, 
after the manner of other institutions, be now decrepit and dying of 
old age, this Church ‘oft doomed to death, yet fated not to die’, has 
at present over 301 million members, that 16 million of them are your 
own fellow countrymen here in free America, and that every day men 
of intelligence and learning are renouncing their former beliefs in 
order to enter the Catholic Church. These facts prove to any thinking 
mind that either the Catholic Church is the true Church, upheld and 
guided by the power of God, or she is the most gigantic fraud ever 
devised by the mind of man. Which of these two views is the correct 
one you do not know, because you have never investigated the doctrines 
and claims of the Catholic Church. You know that the Catholic Church 
teaches that every human being is bound by the divine law to believe 
in her and follow her teaching in all his relations with God, with his 
neighbor, and with himself. If she is the true Church, then you are 
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sinning against God, your neighbor, and yourself by not obeying her. 
Hence it is your bounden duty to convince yourself whether she is the 
true Church or not. But this you cannot honestly do without a careful 
investigation from reliable sources of her doctrines and the grounds 
upon which she bases them. Neither have you any lawful excuse for 
neglecting this investigation. There are numberless books, for instance, 
the well-known Catholic Encyclopaedia, wherein these things are clear- 
ly set forth by men who knew whereof they wrote. Then there is the 
living voice—every Priest in the land is ready for the asking to give 
you a detailed course of instruction.” 

At that moment the toastmaster rapped for silence, and the mayor 
rose to address the President. The next morning Father Casey was 
sorting his mail, the desk telephone rang. 

“This is Doctor Bustanoby,” said a voice; “I thought of calling on 
you this evening to arrange for a course in Christian doctrine.” 

“Come right along, Doctor; you’re welcome as the flowers of May,” 
said Father Casey. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


IT IS NOT YET TOO LATE. 





In life and health we put off all thought of God for the hour of 
death,—but then! How many will be tortured by the thought, “It is all 
my own fault. I could have saved my soul and I did not.” Saints and 
good Christians may meet death with confidence, for, all their lives 
they have served God, and God now comes to welcome His faithful 
servants. But the man who has thought only of his pleasures, of his 
ease, of his momentary profits; who for this has been foolish enough 
to relegate God to oblivion; who has been foolish enough to make sport 
of the account which he must one day render to God,—can such a 
man meet death with any assurance? Poor sinners! They banish the 
thought of death as if that made them immortal. They live as if they 
were never to die. With what assurance then will they be able to face 
that awful hour when the hollow whisper of death will startle them, 
“The end is come, the end is come!” When the end is come everyone 
must gather the fruit which he has sown during his life time. “For 
what things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap.” Gal. VI, 8. 
If he has sown works of holiness and Christian duties, he will receive 
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rewards and eternal life. If he has sown evil works, he will reap 
chastisements and eternal death. 

Then will his frightened conscience recall all the scenes of his past 
life. How different all will appear! In life he used to drink; his wife 
and children pleaded with him and his confessor warned him; but he 
himself knew better—and now? In life he allowed himself sinful 
liberties; he knew it was wrong; but he found excuses to stifle his 
conscience,—and now? In life he failed to provide for his family; he 
was often told how wrong was his neglect; but, he said, others do as 
I do,—and will those others help him now? In life he was so easy 
and so free; but now he meets his God whom his reckless freedom 
outraged so long! Should we not pity such a sinner? Rather, should 
he not pity himself while he has still time to do so? Death will give 
sight to the blind, but how? By the light of the candle which lights 
him to death, “the wicked shall see and shall be angry.” Then will he. 
look on the ruins of a life he wasted in wanton frolic. Then will he 
look on the wreck of a soul once freighted with every grace, once 
piloted by angels’ hands towards the home of the blessed. But alas! 
now at the hour of death he sees it a broken and dismantled hulk, tossed 
in darkest night, driven in a furious gale, driven sheer into—hell. 
Sinner! Rouse yourself now ere it is too late. Another light is yet 
shining for you, a light of mercy and of pardon, a light of hope and 
of comfort. St. AtpHonsus Licuort. 


THE WEDDING IN CANA.—A Bible Study. 
ST. JOHN, Il. 1-11. 





As the clarion blast that heralds the triumphant entry of a king, 
we seem to hear the words of the Psalm: “Lift up your gates, oh ye 
princes, may ye be lifted up, oh eternal gates; and the King of Glory 
shall enter in. Who is the King of Glory? The Lord of Hosts, he is 
the King of Glory!” Ps. XXII, 9-10. We have listened in wonder- 
ment as St. John unfolded the description of Our Saviours divinity. 
We almost envied his happiness when in v. 14, he assured us: “We 
have seen his glory, the glory as it were of the only begotten of the 
Father.” And we wondered too, how the first rays of this glory burst 
on the world. 


The dawn of His Glory, in v. 1. “And the third day there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee.” St. John the Baptist had been preaching as the voice of one 
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crying in the wilderness. The Sanedrim of Jerusalem sent a deputation of 
priests and levites to investigate. And John spoke to them fearlessly of the 
Christ, whom they disdained but whose grandeur was so exalted that he himself 
was not worthy to loose the latchet of His shoe. Again, before his crowded 
auditory of soldiers, merchants, disciples of all classes, he praised Our Lord 
anew as the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world; nay, as the 
very Son of God. He had even introduced his favorite disciples to Him: 
Peter, Andrew, James and John. Now Our Lord was departing homeward in 
their company. On the way he met and won Philip. Philip brings his friend 
Nathanael, and our wondering curiosity is intensified when we hear the startling 
words: “Amen, Amen I say to you, you shall see the heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man.” Nathanael 
caught the allusion. It recalled the scene of Genesis XXVIII, 11-19. Jacob was 
wandering into a foreign land. He came to a certain place at sunset and lay 
down to sleep. In his sleep he saw a ladder, standing on the earth, the top of 
which touched the heavens; the angels of God also ascending and descending 
by it. And the Lord leaning upon the ladder saying to him: “I am the Lord 
God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac; the land wherein thou sleep- 
est, I will give to thee and thy seed. And thy seed shall be as the dust of the 
earth; thou shall spread abroad to the west and to the east, to the north and to 
the south, and in thee and thy seed all the tribes of the earth shall be blessed.” 
Then his feeling on awakening are recorded: ‘‘How terrible is this place! This 
is no other than the house of God and the gate of heaven!” Then he named the 
place Bethel, or the House of God. Well did his awestruck hearers realize that 
the blessings alluded to were the blessings to come with the Messias, the King 
of Israel. Anxiously their hopes and dreams peered into the future, wondering 
how all would come to pass. So Our Lord was going on to Cana, as we read in 
Apocalypse, VI, 2: “Behold a white horse, and He that sat thereon had a bow, 
and there was a crown given him, and he went forth conquering, that He might 
conquer.” One day as He will enter Jerusalem, His enthusiastic followers will 
strew their garments in His way and bear palm branches in their hands. And 
now Nature is glad to take the place of the disciples. It must be springtime now. 
For in II, 12 we read that He went to Capharnaum but remained not many days 
for the Pasch of the Jews was at hand. Then we must be in January or Feb- 
ruary. True, the winter rains are not altogether blown over; but sunnier days 
have already warmed the earth and lured the grass and flowers and fresh foliage 
from their sleep; and the violet and the crocus and the iris and anemone offer 
Our Saviour the homage of their beauty and fragrance as He passes among 
them. The road from Jeriko to Cana is about 70 miles, by the map: first along 
the deep and warmer course of the Jordan; then through the fertile valley of 
Jezrael; then into the great road by Nazareth to Cana. Upon all sides, Our 
Saviour saw the fatal train of the Serpent He was going out to conquer. Hel- 
lenism had sown the seeds of paganism broadcast over the land. Foreign settlers 
had done much to implant foreign cults and civic institutions. The great high- 
ways of commerce carried the spirit of worldliness along with them as a mighty 
flood that steadily renewed and deepened the sediment of sinfulness that lay over 
the land. It is difficult to identify the exact location of Cana. Four candidates 
dispute the honors; but we will abide with Kefr Kenna till stronger arguments 
finally dislodge its claims. It seems to have stood where the two great roads 
running north and south and east and west, had crossed. There, perhaps, in an 
inn, Our Saviour halted. Surely, there the spirit of the World had his strong- 
hold. Our Saviour’s Heart must have throbbed with various emotions for He 
loved His Church and us as the Bridegroom loves the Spouse; and did He not 
remember the words of Osee: “I will betroth thee to me for ever. I will 
betroth thee to me in justice and in judgment, in loving kindness and in tender 
mercies I will betroth thee to me in faith; and thou shalt know that I am the 
Lord. And it shall come to pass in that day: I will hear, saith the Lord, I will 
hear the heavens, and they shall hear the earth, and the earth shall hear the corn 
and the wine and the oil, and they shall hear Jezrael.” Jezrael is a Hebrew 
word meaning: the Lord will plant. Yes, the True Vine will now send out its 
tendrils over all the world and the seed of Glory will blaze abroad. Now he was 
going to a marriage feast. This was so thoroughly a “feast”, that the common 
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expression for solemnizing a wedding was “to make a feast”. The festivities 
usually took place in the home of the bridegroom. In smaller towns, however, 
where the houses would not accommodate such a gathering, the merriment was 
transferred to the hostelry or public inn. There too the poorer classes would 
find all the furniture and kitchen equipment necessary. The inn like the present 
“khan” is described as a covered hall, open on the side fronting the roadway. 
Within, low tables were arranged parallel to the walls, so that the guests could 
recline toward the walls while the inner space was left to the waiters. Of course, 
the expenses were borne by the bridegroom; but the Mishna has a long series of 
cases regarding the presents given at a wedding; hence it seems customary that 
guests contributed their share to the entertainment; pitchers of wine and oil are 
specially named. The ceremonies usually began in the night of Tuesday and 
lasted one or even two weeks. Singing, dancing, music, riddles, games, jests, 
all were pressed into service. Carpets were spread on the floor; cushions laid 
on the benches along the walls; garlands strung from the ceiling. 


Cause of our Joy, tb-2. “The mother of Jesus was there.” Since 
she is named alone, it seems quite probable that St. Joseph had already 
died ; and she must have lived some time with Her Child alone. Holy 
Writ does not name any of the wedding party. 


Words cannot tell their happiness in having Mary with them! She may 
have been invited as a relative or acquaintance; and she accepted. And does 
this not show her in loveliest attitude? She is indeed the Mother of Our Lord 
and Ged; but her dignity only multiplies her love for all His loved ones, be they 
ever so lowly. Her childhood had glided by in the very shadows of the sanc- 
tuary; her youth and womanhood were spent in constant company of the Holy 
of Holies; and then wculd she mingle with men? Well, see her now: dressed 
according to custom in holiday attire; cheering the humble joys of our earthly 
life. She goes to the feasts of the poor, and there—may I say it?—she serves! 
Entrancing to many is the picture of Martha serving Our Lord; and Mary now 
gladly serves the meanest. As a child she hurried to do her sainted mother’s 
bidding; as a maiden she sped over the rugged mountain paths to serve her 
cousin, St. Elisabeth; and now she serves her townsfolk. Truly she remains 
the humble handmaid of the Lord! Elisabeth received her with honor inspired 
by the Holy Ghost as “Mother of my Lord”; but here no one perhaps ever 
dreamed of her dignity and yet she served. “And Jesus also was invited.” 
Why should men find fault with our devotion to Mary? Do we separate her 
from our Lord? Ah, where Mary is, Jesus will soon be found, too. In fact the 
invitation offered to Mary is suggested as occasion for inviting Jesus; just as 
the disciples are invited on the occasion of his own invitation. Then had Mary 
not been invited, neither would Jesus have been there. And, in all this wide 
world, who will find pleasure where His mother is excluded? Like His Mother, 
so Jesus too knew how to pray and fast; still He comes to seek his own. How 
often in later life will He dine with the publican and the sinner? How readily 
we forget Him in good fortune; and yet He is willing to share it with us. “And 
his disciples also.” Invite Mary and all heaven will follow in her train! Thus 
she ennobles our earthly joys with a tinge of heaven’s bliss. 


Consoler of the Afflicted, 3-4. Who knows Mary and loves and 
trusts her, will be honored by Christ. 


Her petition was occasioned by the lack of wine. Rejoicings had taken their 
gay course for some days. Suddenly those most concerned show signs of embar- 
rassment. Our Lady learns of it and see how delicately she sympathizes with 
others’ distress. Some think that the accident was due to Our Lord’s unex- 
pected arrival; but St. John tells us expressly that He had been invited. More 
probably the real cause was the poverty of the family; the number of guests, 
who like Our Lady may have come from towns around; then too in the Orient 
such festivities often assume an almost public character and many will venture 
to invite themselves. And now, was all to end? See her come to Her Son and 
quietly whisper: “They have no wine.” Is it possible that some writers can 
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charge her with sin in this? Is there any trace of vanity or thoughtlessness in 
her words? She does not command; she does not petition; she simply presents 
the case. Her own self does not appear. Her words breathe most: exquisite 
modesty and utter surrender of self. But does she in her loving confidence 
expect some miraculous aid? Some authors allow it. For she had heard the 
angels praise her child when Gabriel came and when the shepherds worshipped; 
she knew of the marvels wrought at the time of the Magi and in Egypt; she 
had learned, too, the recent testimony of the Baptist; and with her knowledge 
of Holy Writ, she could look for this. Others question it; on the ground that 
she may have thought that Our Lord or His disciples could bring some natural 
relief, since gifts made by guests were so usual. As we see it: she betrays the 
tenderest sympathy for our little woes of earth. And this pity must have won 
her Son’s heart for He too loved mercy; promised heaven to the merciful; twice 
multiplied the loaves out of sheer pity for the hungering multitudes; and gave 
back to the widow of Naim her only son who was dead. We must judge her 
words now, by the keynote of her life; and what was that? Have we forgotten 
the “Fiat” which she uttered in answer to Gabriel’s salutation. “Be it done to 
me according to thy word”? Now her words are reverend as a prayer; and in 
her heart there lies the same disposition—“Be it done according to thy word”. 
A wreath of heaven’s sweetest flowers, where choicest virtues blend their fra- 
grance: faith, and trust, and loving submission to His will. All choice of means 
is left to him. 


His reply, in v. 4. How many various explanations of these few words are 
given! If we must choose, let us select what seems the simplest. There are two 
clauses. The first reads: “Woman what is to me and to thee.” This phrase is 
used about 12 times in Holy Writ. To us it seems to convey a twofold relation 
in its meaning: directly and primarily this expression is elicited by some act or 
condition, now considered by the speaker; and indirectly or secondarily, it ex- 
presses a feeling of dissent regarding some person connected with this act; and 
then it assumes a tone of dissent only as far as the act is concerned; all previous 
relations remaining intact. So in our case. Our Lord does seem to us to 
express dissent; but a dissent limited to the action or case proposed; and this 
we gather from the second clause. “My hour is not yet come”. The former 
may be ambiguous; the latter seems to make the meaning definite. But He 
cannot dissent from Our Lady’s thoughts or words; her words were so in- 
definite; and her mind left all to him. Then from what does He dissent? Well, 
from something mentioned in His own words: namely, from something which 
implied the coming of His hour. And what is this? His hour is the hour of 
His Glory. Read John XVII, 1—“Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son may glorify thee. . . . . Now Glorify thou me, O Father, with 
thyself, with the glory which I had, before the world was, with thee.” This is 
the glory of the only begotten Son—a glory, blinding and dazzling as the sun, 
as light inaccessible; whose effulgence we can bear only when its broken and 
mellowed rays are adjusted to our human eyes: when refracted in the prism of 
His human life, they beam forth in miracles of wisdom and mercy and power; 
breaking in the splendid colors of heaven on Mt. Thabor; trickling in great 
beads of incomprehensible love from Calvary’s cross; darting forth in words of 
irresistible authority and gleaming from the grave of Lazarus and from His own 
as unmistakeable evidence of His divinity. The hour of this glory has not yet 
come. He speaks as the Only Begotten of the Father whose daily food it was 
to do His Father’s will; nay, more, as Our True God, for he lays much stress 
on the term: “my hour”; fixed in the counsels of the Trinity by Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. We are staggered by the vista of unfathomable mysteries that 
now opens before us. Now He stands before us as described: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” Ah, now 
He can honor His Mother; and will he? Then why speak of His Hour? To 
pave the way for her honor. He wanted to show the world what a beautiful 
Mother He had and what a powerful intercessor He would one day leave us. 
He showed with what a spirit of sacrifice she was willing to unite her prayers 
for us: till now He had done her faintest wish; now a refusal showed that He 
too would practice His lesson: “If any man come to me and hate not his father 
and mother and wife and children and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own 
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life also, he cannot be my disciple”. Lec. 14, 26. Now He must enter on the 
work which His heavenly Father had fixed for Him. She knew that work; and 
the words of Simeon burned in her soul: “And thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce”. Lc. 88, 35. Heroically she was ready for the sacrifice; and in spirit 
she stood beneath the cross. He showed with what perseverance she would 
push her intercession for us: we admire the prayer of the woman of Chanaan 
pleading for her daughter in spite of refusal. But Mary’s perseverance is more 
worthy of admiration; the woman of Chanaan was a stranger, perhaps a poor 
sinner and a refusal does not startle us. But Mary was mother beyond compare, 
perfectly sinless! He wanted to show us the boundless humility that made her 
intercession so irresistable with God. The prayer cf the humble ever pierces 
the clouds and goes straight to the Heart of Our Lord. She will indeed inter- 
cede for us and with what success! He wanted to show the world how He 
would honor His Mother. That word: “my hour” seemed an iron refusal; but 
no. Just that word elevates her to sublimest heights. To redeem us Our Lord 
hid His divinity under the ragged garb of a servant; to honor her He first 
claims all the majesty of God. In her humility she made no definite demands 
and lo? He answers by a reference to His Hour! A whispered wish and He 
draws on the infinite depths of His Glory to meet it! And yet when speaking 
as God he implies a denial. Then let it be! Mary’s dignity only rises all the 
higher as the star soars to its zenith. Once before, the august Trinity bowed 
to her when the hour had struck for the Incarnation; now the most august 
Trinity bows to her when the hour had not yet struck; and her humble prayer 
determines the hour for all. Long years had Our Lord obeyed her in Nazareth; 
and now He does her wish as God. Had He put His consent into words, we 
might still distort their meaning; and to guard her influence over Him with 
arguments stronger than steel, He now comes to action, to hard fact, deeply 
set in the foundation of His love and nerved with the might of Omnipotence. 


Suppliant Omnipotence, 5-10. Now look to Our Lady again; she 
said to the waiters: “Whatsoever he shall say to you, do ye.” Some- 
times men will tell us that devotion to Our Lady will make us forget 
Our Lord. Nothing of the kind. See how she bids us come closer to 
Him, cling to Him more fondly. 


She makes no parade of any power; no, all is in Jesus. Not the least 
anxiety as to means: “whatsoever He shall tell you”. She makes no comment 
or excuse; but acts in persevering confidence; and her perseverance is her 
prayer. Whence this persistence? Some appeal to special inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. Surely, possible. For He had once overshadowed her and she remained 
His favored shrine. She has already uttered her immortal canticle, the Mag- 
nificat, under His inspiration. Often it happens in Holy Writ that words seem 
uttered or actions done on natural impulse and later on we read that all was 
prompted by God. But then, too, a mother’s eye can see deep into the words of 
her child; deeper and better than we. Above all, Mary had learned the lesson 
of prayer: His own example was before her these many years. She knew how 
Jacob had wrestled with the angel and would not let him go till he blessed him, 
how Moses had pleaded with God and for his sake God spared the people he 
had doomed. She is applying the lesson Our Lord will later on explain, of the 
man who went to his friend at night and asked for the three loaves, and per- 
sisted till his friend rose from bed to give it; also, of the widow who pleaded 
with the unjust judge, till she became troublesome and was heard just for this 
reason. She knows the value of persevering prayer and employs it for us. And 
Jesus fulfils her wish. He bids the servants fetch water from the fountain and 
fill the huge jars in the vestibule. They filled them, and to the very brim. They 
tell him that all is done and now he bids them bring some of it to the head- 
steward; and then all see that the miracle is wrought. The facts are narrated 
with all the earmarks of truth. The jars had been filled to the brim; so it was 
impossible to mix any coloring matter, essence of wine, etc. They were filled 
by the servants of the inn, and not by his own disciples; and so no room for 
collusion or imposition. The amount of wine produced was too enormous for 
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any trick: there were 6 jars, holding “two or three measures” each; now a 
measure meant about 10-11 gallons; hence in all about 150 gallons. When Our 
Saviour multiplied the loaves, they gathered 12 baskets of fragments: so He 
is liberal here; and perhaps several days of feasting yet remain. The change 
was not wrought by any personal contact of Our Lord; not even a word of 
blessing spoken; all done at a distance, by merest act of His will. The fact is 
confirmed by the servants who know all; and in a country where intercourse is 
so free the trick would soon have leaked into publicity. The steward is beside 
himself with joy for he had feared an annoying close to the festival and now in 
view of all, hails the bridegroom with a toast in the new wine and compliments 


him on its fine quality. St. John will recall the event in IV, 46, as one quite 
memorable. 


Queen of Heaven in v. 11. Our Lady’s own happiness must have 
been intense, now that she saw this new and unexpected good cheer 
diffusing itself around. All this through her prayer. Again might 
she recall the words of her Magnificat: “and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour because He hath regarded the humility of his hand- 
maid ; for behold from hence forth all generations shall call me blessed.” 
As the comet darting through the night leaves a gush of golden sparkles 
in his train; so this word of Our Lady’s; only that her splendors are 
immeasurably grander: the stars for her crown; the sun for her bright- 
ness round about and the moon under her feet; and this to endure 
forever. 


The long file of miracles that glitter from the life of Christ like a con- 
stellation of heavenly glories, are they not her glory too? Especially when now 
we read: “This beginning of miracles did Jesus make in Cana of Galilee”. Thus 
he “made it”; it was not the natural course of events; it needed a special inter- 
ference of His will and a special arrangement to bring matters about in this 
way. Just this beginning of the miracles seems the climax of the entire narra- 
tive; for many others will follow; but this one was due to Mary. Who would 
expect that the first miracle would be wrought in unknown Cana at an obscure 
village wedding? The vision of Jacob makes us look to the house of God in 
Jerusalem; the prophets all tell us that the Messias will appear in the temple. 
When 12 years of age, the child Jesus staid in the temple and when his sorrow- 
ing parents found Him, He gave the significant answer: “Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” Thus showing that His work was 
especially connected with the temple. Now Easter was so near, was there not 
all the more reason for waiting yet a little while; and in fact, there are no more 
miracles recorded till the signs wrought at the feast in Jerusalem; and in later 
life we notice how careful Our Lord is to visit Jerusalem at all the great feasts 
and there work his signs to win the faith of all. And this, too, all expected of 
the Messias, as we gather from the complaints made in John VII, 3: “Pass from 
hence (Galilee) and go into Judea; .. . . for there is no one that doth 
anything in secret, and he himself seeketh to be known openly; if thou do these 
things manifest thyself to the world”. Ah, yes, the hour of His Glory was fixed 
for Jerusalem. Only one thing could alter this and it was the prayer of Mary. 
Certainly God in making His plans also foresaw the prayer of Mary, and in 
view of this prayer, and to show the world the power of omnipotent supplica- 
tion, He gave the obscure country village the preference over Jerusalem; and 
here made the beginning of His miracles. Now we see her radiant in the glory 
‘with which Jesus invested her; for at her prayer he now began to show forth 
his glory to the world. True marvels had been strewn in His way from the 
first moment of the Incarnation until the present hour; marvels wrought by the 
Holy Ghost; the angels appearing; the star calling the Magi, the voice from 
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the clouds. But these were rather the gifts of Our Father’s love; not done by 
Christ Himself in public capacity. True He has already shown His hidden 
powers when confounding the wisdom of the Doctors at age of 12; and just now 
when reading the secrets of Nathanael. But these were either isolated, or of 
another order: rather secret, or known but to few and incapable of impressing 
others. But now He will begin to manifest His Glory in such a way that earth 
and hell and heaven must bend the knee in adoration. All ushered in by Mary’s 
prayer. And His disciples believed the more. They were to be His apostles. 
They had believed and had followed. But how many had believed and followed 
and then said: “This saying is hard; who can believe it”; so they left Him to 
go their own ways again? These, however, grew in faith and persevered in their 
vocation and now their song of gratitude will resound through heaven forever 
in honor of the Queen of Apostles. No wonder that the Church applies to her 
the words of Prov. VIII, “The Lord possessed me from the beginning of his 
ways, before he made anything from the beginning”. 


JouHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 





Catholic women, you are called upon to follow Mary and to help in 
the regeneration of a corrupt world. At this moment we want women 
who regard life as a mission, and not as a masquerade of pleasure- 
seekers. There is a wide field for Catholic women, young and old, 
who have good minds and firm wills and broad sympathies. You can 
be apostles of prayer. Pray for yourselves; pray in your home with 
your brothers, with your sons, with your husbands, with your children. 
You can be apostles by your good example in your homes, emulating 
Mary’s virtues—humility, purity, devotedness, and patience. You can 
be apostles of good example at your business and work by your pure 
lives and your fidelity to Christ. At home and in public you can make 
some reparation for the lives of those who have fallen away from 
the Church. Catholic women, if you knew the power you have, if 
you only used it, what glory would be given to the Most High! You 
would see what theorists and faddists ignore—that the true power 
and dignity of woman lie in her weakness; that the virtues that have 
made woman respected and honored and that give her real influence 
over man, are the virtues of Mary.—Truth. 


Many persons are excused from fasting and abstinence. If you 
doubt whether you are one of them, ask your Pastor or Confessor be- 
fore Lent begins, not when it is over. 


We never realize what pitiful slaves of the flesh we are until Lent 
comes around, and our very heart sinks within us at the thought of 
sitting down to a breakfast consisting of a piece of dry bread and a 
cup of coffee. 
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THE PURSUIT. 





“Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness.” 


Those lines describe to a nicety the condition of the Maloney house- 
hold, when the horrible realization came that Willie was kidnapped. 
’Twas hard to believe. Such a thing had never happened before in 
Pulaski, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Mr. Sears whose 
reminiscences brought him away back to pioneer days, twisted his quid 
of tobacco from one jaw to the other and exclaimed: 

“Well, I be durn! Them thing’s sumpin new. I ain’t never seed 
no kidnappin, even in Injin days.” When, Grace, at the table, had 
impulsively uttered the words: “perhaps he has been kidnapped” she 
little dreamt what an effect those words would produce. Mrs. Maloney 
sat like one dazed gazing at Grace with wide open eyes. As I told you, 
Mr. Maloney turned deadly pale and clutched the table. 


“O nonsense,” said Uncle Stanhope, “what object could anyone 
have in doing such a thing? Maloney has no enemies. Everybody 
in town likes him.” 


“Money!” said Miss Queen, “people will do anything for money. 
Money is their god. At this shrine they all worship.” 

Marguerite simply sat looking at Mrs. Maloney who appeared as 
if she might easily swoon. Karl and Patrick had risen at once and 
both made their way to the telephone. They immediately called up the 
Chief of Police Boynton and gave him all the information they had 
telling him to be on the lookout for a strange automobile with four 
men. The chief promised to have his men scour the town and sur- 
rounding country, and immediately four of his finest armed to the 
teeth were in the saddle. They went East on Willow Road riding up 
and down, and round and round. By the time the full moon had 
lazily climed the sky, as is the case with most full people, twas rather 
late, but her pale light enabled objects to be discerned at quite a dis- 
tance. While this wild-goose chase was proceeding, as we already 
know, Jerry was fighting his way through the cane-brake in the 
depth of Ogden Forrest. "Twas simply wonderful how the news 
spread from lip to lip. I truly believe that before eleven o’clock that 
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night everyone awake in Pulaski had heard of the kidnapping. And 
the indignation was intense. If the men had been apprehended that 
night they would certainly have swung from the first tree or lamp-post. 
But they with their auto had disappeared as if the ground had opened 
and swallowed them. 

“June,” said Mr. Maloney when he had recovered his equilibrium, 
“go, at once, and find that little colored boy, and bring him here. Here 
is a dollar. Don’t come back without him.” 

June rolled the whites of his eyes at Mr. Maloney. 

“De Lawd knows, whar dat boy is now. He was ’bout nine years 
old, had on a blue shirt, and were carryin a basket o’ sweet taters.” 

“Well, hunt him up at once.” 

“Would it not be well,’ said Father Horrell, in his magisterial 
voice, “to make a diligent search around the premises. There’s many 
a little nook in which a mischievous boy could be lurking; and he might 
easily have fallen asleep after the excitement of the evening, or some 
accident might have befallen him. Let us not be too previous in im- 
agining him kidnapped. 

“We'll get him again,” snapped Miss Queen, “if he’s kidnapped, it’s 
most probably for money. Very likely its some of those barroom rats. 
Whiskey’s at the root of most crimes, as the statistics clearly show.” 
And she flared up into her old belligerent self again and looked around 
meaningly at the crowd. A little smile crept into the corners of Uncle 
Stanhope’s eyes as he looked at his ‘intended’ and the thought came to 
his mind: “wait ’till I get her out to Pine Grove, she can preach total 
abstinence to the niggers.” 

“T think that’s a good idea,” said Patrick, “let’s make a thorough 
search of the premises first, and be sure he’s not asleep in some corner, 
or we'll be the laughing stock of the whole country. I'll get some 
lanterns.” So, off he went to get lanterns for the searching party. 

“Are you going with them Kar—er—Mr. Schneiderhahn?” said 
Grace looking somewhat confused and blushing prettily. 

“Indeed I am” said Karl somewhat elated. 

“Ha! ha!!” said Father Johnson “under stress of great emotion, 
people sometimes drop their masque, don’t they ?” 

“O, I don’t know that Grace had any masque to drop” said the 
Missionary. The two priests with Uncle Stanhope, Patrick and Karl, 
started off with two lanterns to make a thorough investigation. They 
went through the house from basement to garret, overlooking no angle 
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or corner, or closet wherein a boy of Willie’s size could be cuddled up. 
Uncle Stanhope even lifted the trap door leading onto the roof, and 
leaning far out he eagerly scanned, with the aid of the pale moon, 
every cranny of the roof, I really believe, expecting to see Willie lying 
out there asleep. But, replacing the trap-door he barked his hand which 
elicited from him a vigorous grunt and sundry exclamations sotto voce. 
They went through the grounds, all through the stable where they 
were greeted by Billy Buttons with a piercing neigh, out into the garden 
and orchard, thinking the boy might have strayed into it. But, no 
Willie was to be found high or low. 

“It looks rather mysterious, anyway,” said Father Horrell, “still, 
I can’t bring myself to believe that any criminal would be so bold, as to 
kidnap a boy in this law abiding community.” 

“Tf its money they want we'll soon hear from them,” said Father 
Stanton, “because they will probably try the black hand methods, and 
drop a line to Mr. Maloney soon.” 

The party returned to the house no wiser than when they went out. 
In the meantime things were beginning to look serious enough in the 
house itself. Mrs. Maloney had utterly collapsed, and an old func- 
tional heart trouble which had disappeared years before, suddenly 
returned in the shape of a violent heart palpitation. Mr. Maloney 
picked her up in his arms and followed by all the ladies carried her up 
to his room and laying her on the bed propped her up with pillows. 
Miss Queen asserted herself professionally at once. She drove the 
three girls, who were sobbing, out of the room, posted Marguerite with 
a large fan on the opposite side of the bed, sent Mr. Maloney to the 
phone to call up Dr. Mudd and she herself bathed the patient’s hands 
and face with eau de cologne. Mrs. Maloney looked very pathetic lying 
there among the white pillows, a deep anguish pictured in her blue eyes. 
Dr. Mudd, fortunately, was at home and soon arrived with his alligator 
case. His arrival was like a burst of sunshine and seemed to brighten 
up every one. He listened to Mrs. Maloney’s heart, with his 
stethoscope for a moment, then, smiling he said: 

“Oh, its nothing serious—a return of your old trouble—nervous 
shock. Let’s see, where are your beads?” 

“Here they are,” whispered Mrs. Maloney, “around my wrist.” 

“Say your beads once,” said the doctor laughing, “and I’m sure 
you will find yourself much better. And, remember, kidnappers seldom 
hurt children. All they want is money. Pay them what they demand. 
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Then, we'll catch them and make them disgorge. And don’t worry.” 

“Oh!” replied Mrs. Maloney, “if it be God’s will, I’m satisfied. The 
Lord gave, and He can take away again if it pleases Him.” 

Going away the doctor beckoned Miss Queen. 

“Can you remain all night?” he said. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Queen. 

“Well, then, do so, and mind its only to keep the crowd away from 
her.” 

“So, the doctor went away leaving her some tablets and her rosary. 
But, there was little sleep in the Maloney home that night. Mr. 
Maloney paced the floor of the library most of the night, now and 
then tiptoeing up stairs to see how his wife was getting along. Mar- 
guerite and Karl slipped away home about midnight, after Karl, 
Patrick and Uncle Stanhope had worked out a plan to put blood-hounds 
on the trail of the kidnappers, if it were possible to find any scent for 
them to work on. Altogether, it was one of the most wretched nights 
ever experienced by the Maloney family and it was easily seen who 
was the idol of the home. The last that was seen of Grace that night, 
she was kneeling like a statue of marble before the Sacred Heart 
shrine in her dainty room. After the fruitless search, both priests, 
went up to see Mrs. Maloney for a moment to speak a word of comfort, 
and on going back, both promised to offer the Holy Mass next morning 
that God would protect Willie and send him safe home again. 

“Who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes 
Since upon night so sweet, such awful morn could rise?” 
II. 

In the early grey of the morning Uncle Stanhope was stirring be- 
times, and knocked softly at Patrick’s door. They had ’phoned the 
Sheriff the last thing before going to bed, and it had been arranged 
that Uncle Stanhope, Patrick and Karl would form part of a posse 
of twenty men to start at six o’clock, with blood hounds, and run down 
the kidnappers. Their great difficulty would be to give the dogs a 
scent by which they could get a start, as they had absolutely nothing 
belonging to any of the men, or, that had ever been used or touched 
by them. Uncle Stanhope had gotten into the habit of coming to town 
oftener lately and he now generally used a lighter rig and team. Big 
Ben and his partner remained at home, Uncle Stanhope said ‘to do 
penance’. This time, fortunately, he had driven in a splendid pair of 
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saddle horses, ‘Black Bess’, a blooded Kentucky mare, full of fire and 
spirit, and ‘Tilden’ a fine Missouri saddler. He was to ride ‘Black 
Bess’, Patrick would mount ‘Tilden’, and Karl had ordered one of the 
best saddle horses Boggs had in his stable. Uncle Stanhope had seen 
to it, personally, before going to bed that the horses had had a good 
feed to munch on during the night, and after taking a hurried break- 
fast the three of them sprang into their saddles and dashed off to join 
the Sheriff’s posse. They were all sworn in as deputies at once, and a 
finer or more determined company of men, armed to the teeth, some 
with revolvers, some with Remington rifles, and others with double 
barreled shot guns loaded with buckshot, never started to run down a 
criminal. The sheriff himself headed the posse holding in leash two 
magnificent blood-hounds. The cavalcade started immediately for the 
Maloney home. There they stopped and the sheriff with Uncle Stan- 
hope and Patrick dismounted and narrowly inspected the street and 
driveway to find any clue, if possible. Finally, Uncle Stanhope picked 
up a crumpled handkerchief which lay close in against the curb and 
had evidently been stepped upon, for it was flattened into the ground. 
It was rather soiled and there were spots of blood upon it, as if the 
owner’s nose had been bleeding. The letter M. was faintly discernible 
in one corner. The handkerchief was held to the nose of one of the 
hounds, then taken away. Then, the sheriff led the dog over the spot 
where the handkerchief had lain. The dog snuffed around for a 
moment and beginning to whine he uttered a bark and begah tugging 
at his leash. He followed the steps faithfully to the spot where Willie 
had been seized, then, doubled back and followed again to the spot 
where the auto had stood. Of course, there the trail ended. But Karl, 
who, in the meantime had dismounted, detected, with his sharp eyes, 
the track of the auto, and walking along, leading his horse, he traced 
it to Wilson’s lane. Then, it became quite clear, so mounting they fol- 
lowed it around the five-mile square, back again to Wilson’s lane, and 
South to the point where it had run into Morgan St. Here, they utterly 
lost it. But this much they concluded that the auto had gone toward 
the river. So, the entire party moved en masse towards the Chata- 
hooche with the determination of thoroughly searching Ogden Forest 
from end to end. They soon turned into Front St. and went north, 
right over the trail though unwittingly, as the auto track had become 
undistinguishable on account of the traffic that had taken place that 
morning. When they reached the cross-road leading to the R. R. bridge 
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across the Chatahoochee they held a parley. It was decided to divide 
into four parties—one to cross into Alabama and scour the country,— 
a second to move East and hunt through the country—a third to go 
South on Front St. and come back North through Ogden Forest, and 
the fourth, including Uncle Stanhope, Patrick and Karl to go North 
on River Road. The four parties of five each gave rein to their horses 
and galloped away, three of them, as we know, wearing themselves and 
their horses out on one of the wildest of wild-goose chases. Uncle 
Stanhope’s party dashed off North and were soon clattering across the 
covered bridge not more than a mile from the spot where Willie, 
chained to the wall, lay curled up on his cot sound asleep, thoroughly 
exhausted from his adventures of the afternoon and evening. Oh! 
had they but known, how many weary miles they would have saved 
themselves! On emerging from the bridge they cantered along, ex- 
changing a remark now and then, for five miles without meeting a soul. 
At last, they espied coming towards them a white wooled darkey driv- 
ing an ox-wagon with a load of hickory wood. 

“Hello!” said Uncle Stanhope. “Uncle, what’s—your—name; 
where are you coming from?” 

“Mah name’s Lemuel, sah, an Ise comin fum Sharkey’s plantation.” 

“Did you see an auto with some men in it?” said Uncle Stanhope 
really not expecting to get any information. 


“Y-a-a-s sah. Four men. Dey dun axed me to git em a drink o’ 
water fum de spring.” 


The five men looked at one another. 
“How long ago was that?” 


“Dat was about daylight, not far fum de ferry up yonder.” 
It was now about ten o’clock. 


“An dey dun gimme a quarter,” said Lemuel. 


“Let’s see that quarter.” The darkey fumbled in his pocket a 


moment and produced the quarter. Uncle Stanhope looked at it a 
moment. 


“The scoundrels!” he exclaimed. “Look, its worthless lead.” 


It was passed from hand to hand, each looking at it and there was 
a hearty laugh. 


“Ain’t dat quarter no count!” said Lemuel. 
“No account at all,” said Karl. 


“Dog gone dem white folks, dey dun took my bucket too.” 
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This brought another laugh. “What kind of looking men were 
they?” said Uncle Stanhope. 

“It was kinder dark so’s I couldn’t see em good. But dey looked 
kinder like you all.” 

“What!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. 

“I means dey wus all dressed up nice like gen’lmen.” 

“Which way did they go?” 

“Dey done went up dat way de same’s you goin.” 

“Did they have a little boy in the auto with them?” 

“No, sir; I aint seed no little boy.” 

“Well, I’m going to keep this quarter,” said Uncle Stanhope. The 
darkie’s eyes opened wide, “but I’m going to give you a good one for it. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“Deed I is,” said the darkey, “I sholy is satisfied,” pocketing the 
quarter with a smile. 

With that the men dashed off and five miles more were soon passed. 
This brought them to the ten-mile ferry north of Pulaski. The ferry- 
boat was an old tug which had been remodeled. It took some time to 
find the ferryman who was also an agriculturist and was out looking 
after the plowing of one of his cotton fields. Uncle Stanhope was in a 
very bad humor by the time they found him and was fretting con- 
siderably at the delay. In imagination he could see the kidnappers 
flying across the country while he was forced to wait the convenience 
of this Georgia cracker, and he muttered a good deal between his closed 
teeth as he strode to and fro. At last he came, a lanky, bilious looking 
fellow in overalls. 

“Did you see an auto with four men?” inquired Uncle Stanhope. 

“Yaas indeedy,” said the man. “I took em acrost early this mornin.” 

“What time?” 

“Waal, I reckon about six o'clock.” 

The man could give very little more information. In the half light 
of the early morning, the sun not yet up, all motorists looked alike to 
him. One thing, however, he noticed that the car was a grey color, 
and had a tag with the number 3579 clearly printed on it. Uncle 
Stanhope jotted these two items down in his note book, and on inform- 
ing the man that they were deputies looking for those kidnappers, the 
ferryman’s eyes opened wide and he exclaimed: 

“Gosh, if I’d a knowed that I’d a scuttled the old boat right in the 
middle and took my chances.” 
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But now, a new and unforseen diffculty presented itself which 
added not a little to Uncle Stanhope’s irritation. “Black Bess” posi- 
tively refused to go aboard the ferry. She snorted, she reared, she 
kicked, she plunged. But nothing could induce her to go aboard. At 
last in sheer despair Uncle Stanhope got mad and looking the mare in 
the eye he cried out: 

“Durn you, you got to swim for it then.” 


And swim it she did. After getting the other horses aboard he 
took off her saddle and bridle and tying a long rope around her neck 
they got her following in nicely. She waded along quite a distance 
before striking deep water, but she had a good long swim anyway. 
However, the little mare came through gallantly, and Uncle Stanhope’s 
good humor returned when they again struck the trail and went gallop- 
ing along in a cloud of dust. They rode all the rest of that day, far 
and wide, inquiring of every one they met, but only three persons had 
noticed an auto and they had paid little attention to it. At last, towards 
night, hungry and dispirited, their horses jaded by the long, continuous 
travel, they met the other posse of five who had crossed into Alabama 
at Pulaski. They had had similar luck. So, the ten started back with 
the one ray of comfort that, at least, the kidnappers had left the boy 
somewhere behind, for the ferryman was positive that there was no 
boy with them unless they had stowed him away under the rear seat, 
which was not probable. They were, now, fully forty miles from 
home, so, pushing on to a little town about two miles further they 
put up for the night with poor accommodations. The next morning 
early they started to return to Pulaski making five parties of two, each 
proceeding by different roads with the intention of meeting at the 
river bank opposite Pulaski late that evening. Of course they diligently 
inquired of every one they met, but elicted no information whatever. 
Clearly the culprits had escaped though they had left the bird in a 
secure cage and in charge of a skillful keeper, no less a personage than 
Mr. Jeremiah Oldfinch. But the good God who reigns in heaven and 
directs the affairs of men had provided a most unexpected friend in 
Willie’s emergency. “The foolish things of the world hath God 
chosen, that He may confound the wise; and the weak things of the 
world hath God chosen that He may confound the strong.” This friend 
was little Mary Mulvey, five years old. 

W. T. Bonp, C. Ss. R. 


Note—In the March Liguorian: “Gogarty Makes a Ten Strike.” 
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A good Priest writing from the war zone tells how much he was 
edified by the piety of his congregation when he celebrated Mass in a 
big barn in the presence of 1,000 officers and soldiers. He keeps in 
close touch with these men and their conduct delights him. “Although 
they are wounded,” he says, “they keep their cheerfulness, and, if 
death comes, their submission is admirable. They go to God as they go 
to battle—without fear, . . . . not one has refused the sacra- 
ments, and their attitude is perfect. . . . . Our soldier Priests 
are most edifying. A military doctor said to me yesterday: ‘These 
soldier Priests are never tired. Day and night they are ready to be of 


’ 


use.’ They thirst to sacrifice themselves for others.” 


A soldier who died recently in a military hospital was such a model 
of resignation and patience that those about him could not help ex- 
claiming: ‘How happy you are to have been brought up religiously !” 
“You are wrong,” he said, “my parents believed in nothing; neither did 
I till the other day.” He went on to say that, having been wounded, 
he lay all night on the battle field. Close to him was an unknown sol- 
dier, also wounded, who in vain called out for a Priest. None hap- 
pened to come that way, whereupon the dying man dipped his finger 
in the blood that flowed from his wound and wrote on the ground the 
words, “I believe”. He died shortly afterward, but his comrade clung 
to the words, “I believe’, and repeated them all through the night. 
When he was carried to a hospital and was able to see a Priest, he 
asked to have them explained. Thus the faith planted in his ignorant 
soul by a dying soldier took root, and it developed, under the stress of 


suffering so rapidly, that he, too, when passing away after a few weeks 
died a holy death. 


Wounded French prisoners, cared for in the German fortress of 
Jena, sent a note of thanks to the physicians of the hospital, which, 
translated, reads as follows: “Respected Sirs:—In the name of all 
Frenchmen who are at present in the hospital of Jena, we take the 
liberty of expressing our heartiest thanks first to you, then to the 
Sisters, and finally to the entire sanitary staff, for all the care taken 
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with us and for the willingness and absolute unselfishness shown. We 
wish with all our hearts, and are moreover morally convinced, that all 
German soldiers who were wounded in the service of their fatherland 
and are now in the care of the French Red Cross, will meet with the 
same generous reception which was afforded to us in Germany.” 


A Priest writes to the Dubuque Tribune from a Bavarian hospital 
that a wounded German soldier returning from the front, told him how, 
when his regiment stormed a French fort, the men prayed so loudly 
during the attack that the commanding officer had to ask them to pray 
in a lower voice so as not to drown out his words of command. 


Baron H. de Coudenhove received a letter from his son who is a 
Lieutenant in the army. The letter read in part: “On Sunday, under 
the incessant fire of shells, I saw an artillery man celebrating Holy 
Mass on an artillery caisson, near cannons which were being fired. I 
have never seen anything more sublime than these men rendering hom- 
age to God under heavy shell fire. Where the music was the roar of 
cannon, the candles, the flames of bursting shells. This spectacle was 
the most touching one I ever witnessed in my life.” 


A Sister of Mercy writes thus of two members of the German 
Imperial house: “Prince Oscar and Prince August, sons of our Em- 
peror, visited our hospital during these days. We were introduced to 
them as the first German Sisters. They were exceedingly kind to us 
and likewise in particular to the poor wounded soldiers. They helped 
us put them into bed, soften their straw pillows, carry the mattresses, 
and the like. They knelt down by the side of the dying, wrote letters 
home for them, and helped wherever they could. God’s richest bless- 
ings upon these sons of the Emperor and upon the whole royal house!” 


The Belgian city of Bruges contains a relic of the Precious Blood 
brought from the Holy Land long years ago by a Count of Flanders. 
When the German marines occupied the city, the keeper of the relic 
made a bold move by surrendering it to German Catholic soldiers who 
have pledged themselves to guard it. Not only have they kept their 
promise, but they have even begged the Priests to have the relic carried 
in procession through the streets and to bless them with it. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRESS HOUR. 





We note with pleasure that some Catholic schools are adopting an 
effective method of getting the young people acquainted and interested 
in the Catholic Press, says the Fortnightly Review. They are intro- 
ducing the “Catholic Press Hour” into their study halls each week. 
The idea is to encourage the pupils to read Catholic papers attentively, 
to discuss their news items, editorial articles, and other features, to 
show in what they are superior to and necessarily corrective of the 
daily newspapers, and to instruct the young in the urgent need of a 
well conducted Catholic Press in these parlous days of rampant infidel- 
ity and immorality, when newspapers and magazines form almost the 
only intellectual pabulum of the masses. . . . . The “Catholic 
Press Hour” should be adopted in every parish school, high school, col- 
lege, academy, seminary, and university throughout the land. 


BETTER A MILLSTONE. 





A score of the most prominent women in one of our large cities are, 
as we learn from the society page of the daily paper, evincing unwonted 
activity in child education. They have arranged to meet a number of 
times, weekly in each other’s homes, bringing with them their children 
from three to six years of age, in order to educate these little ones— 
in the latest dances! 

What care they that innumerable men and women, who have exper- 
ience of the world, attribute to these late dances the ruin of countless 
lives? They must needs feed their very infants on this food of death 
lest they lose one mouthful of the forbidden fruit! Innocence, uncon- 
sciousness of self, every winning trait that lends a charm to childhood, 
is torn from these little ones by their fashion-mad mothers. Woe to the 
mothers that thus turn traitor to the duties incumbent upon mother- 
hood! Woe to the women that make playthings of the souls of their 
children! They can indeed bring their toddling boys and girls together 
week after week to squirm through the animal contortions of some 
freakish dance until abnormal passions are aroused in these baby 
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bodies! Aye, these mothers can do that; but when evil habits, con- 
tracted almost in infancy, are sapping the life of these nerve-wrecked 
bodies and blunting all moral sense in these neglected souls, can the 
mothers undo their nefarious work? Woe to them; it were better for 
them that a millstone were hanged about their neck and they cast into 
the depth of the sea, than that they should have scandalized one of 
these little ones whose Angels see the face of their Father in heaven! 

Strong words! No doubt; but not more strong than the abuse is 
abominable! Strong words they are; but written solely on behalf of 
defenseless children whose mothers feel drawn to ape the vagaries of 
the upper set. 


BLOCK SIGNALS. 





Young woman, did you ever read a description of the block signal 
system used on modern railways? The railroad is divided into sections, 
called blocks. An electric signal tells the engineer of an approaching 
train, whether or not the block before him is clear. The engineer who, 
disregarding the warning signal, takes chances of stopping his train 
when the danger actually looms in sight, is courting disaster. He will 
be held accountable before God and man for every life that is lost 
through his rash act. 

The block signal, new in railway traffic, is old as the race in human 
life. You cannot mistake it, unless you deliberately desire to do so. 
Since you left the Catholic school, have your standards and your ideals 
changed? Are your Communions less frequent, your prayers often 
neglected? Do you experience a growing disgust for Holy Mass, ser- 
mons, and all that pertains to eternity, while you seize every opportun- 
ity for worldly pleasures and regret that there are not more? Know 
that this is the warning signal. Slow down; there is danger ahead! 


PRAYER FOR THE RIGHT CHOICE OF A STATE OF LIFE. 





O Thou, the God of wisdom and counsel, Who dost perceive in my 
heart a sincere desire of pleasing Thee alone, and of conforming myself 
entirely to thy most holy will in the choice of my state of life, grant 
me, I beseech Thee, through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, 
my Mother, and of my patron Saints, especially St. Joseph and St. 
Aloysius, the grace to know what state of life I should choose, and 
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when known to embrace it, so that I may seek and spred therein Thy 
glory, work out my salvation, and merit the reward in heaven which 
Thou hast promised to those who fulfil Thy divine will. Amen. 

(An indulgence of 100 days, once a day, for the above prayer, 
grant by Pope Pius X., May 2, 1905.) 


LET HIM THROW THE FIRST STONE. 





The cheap grade of self-justification in which we sometimes indulge 
and which consists in shouldering upon the “foreigners” the respon- 
sibility for our atrociously large per cent of criminals, will suffer a 
severe jolt if we read the following: 

An official investigator for the city council crime committee of 
Chicago says in the report submitted to that body: “It is popularly 
believed that immigrants are a cause of crime. This belief has largely 
been due to a comfortable theory that we are superior to the people of 
Europe and to a desire to shift the responsibility for our shortcomings 
onto others. The Chicago statistics agree with the statistics furnished 
by the United States census and the federal commission on immigra- 
tion, which show that such comparable statistics of crime and popula- 
tion as it has been possible to obtain, indicate that immigrants are less 
prone to commit crime than are native Americans.” 

A slam at the “Dagos” or the “Micks” or the “Hunks” or the 
“Heinies” may be a soothing salve for our own consciences, but if we 
were told, like the Jews in the Gospel, “He that is without sin among 
you, let him throw the first stone,” perhaps the slams would be fewer. 


THAT ILLITERACY TEST. 





We are being treated daily to such a wealth of wisdom from the 
Solons of the land on the necessity of excluding from our shores all 
immigrants who do not know how to read, that it would argue heartless 
ingratitude not to voice our appreciation of the favor received. 

Is it necessary for the welfare of the country that the immigrants 
whom we admit should know how to read? When a ray of common 
sense is allowed to pierce the heavy fog raised by a thousand blatant 
voices, the true answer to the question appears so simple that even a 
child could give it. Is it necessary for the welfare of the country that 
the immigrants whom we admit should know how to read? That 
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depends altogether on what they are likely to read. If they are likely 
to read literature that will teach them to love God above all things and 
their neighbor as themselves for the love of God—literature that will 
help them to bear with patience the labors and sufferings unavoidable 
in this life—literature that will correct and refute the false doctrines 
instilled into their minds by socialist and anarchist agitators, then the 
answer is emphatically, yes! If on the other hand they are likely to 
read almost exclusively detailed accounts of robberies and murders and 
adulteries and divorces—frenzied attacks on the “tyrannical govern- 
ment”, the “bloated capitalist”, and the “enslaving Church”, then the 
answer is an equally emphatic, no! 

Which kind of literature—in the crowded foreign quarters of our 
American cities—which kind of literature are they likely to read? Here 
again a child can give the answer. 


OUR FATHERS BEFORE US. 





The gruesome tales of insult and outrage and confiscation and exile 
and murder that come to us daily from the Catholics of unhappy 
Mexico are a repetition of what our own ancestors have suffered for 
the faith. Learn from this, O Catholic parents, how far surpassing 
every other duty is your duty of transmitting that faith to your chil- 
dren! Your fathers before you, who shed their heart’s blood in order 
to preserve for you this most priceless of all God’s gifts, will rise and 
accuse you on the day of judgment if you allow your own children 
to be robbed of this faith rather than make the slight sacrifice neces- 
sary to send them to schools where this faith will be so deeply instilled 
into their souls as to be proof against the seductions of present day 
infidel society ! 


“AND SHE’S A CONVENT GIRL.” 





Have you ever noticed, when a woman, who has received her educa- 
tion in a Catholic institution, makes a misstep, the tone of scandalized 
wender with which people say, “And she’s a convent girl!” 

They expect something above the ordinary from her; and rightly. 
Almighty God has given her more than ordinary advantages, and 
Almighty God, whose great attribute in His dealings with men is 
generosity, does nothing to encourage selfishness. What He has freely 
given for her good, He expects her to use also for the good of others. 
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Her years of training under the holy and learned Sisters have made 
her (or at least should have made her) a refined, educated, and thor- 
oughly Catholic woman. And God knows that, in counteracting the 
pagan principles and ideals that menace American womanhood today, 
there is abundant work at hand for refined, educated, and thorough'y 
Catholic women! 

The proposed “National Alumnae Association” contemplates band- 
ing together the convent bred women of the land in a mighty power for 
this much-needed moral and social uplift. May the movement prosper! 


“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 





There is not a large city in the land where neglected Catholic boys 
are not being handed over every day to non-Catholic and even anti- 
Catholic guardianship. 

An irretrievable loss for them, does it beget no obligation for us? 
We raise our unctious voices to the Great White Throne: “O God, I 
thank Thee for giving me the one true faith—the greatest treasure that 
I possess.” Should we not fear to hear in reply: “If you prize the true 
faith so highly, how is it that neglected boys are being robbed of that 
faith, by the thousands, on all sides of you, and you stir not a finger 
to prevent it?” Of course we may fall fack on the excuse, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” but the Good Book records that that excuse found 
scant favor with the Divine Judge. 

In many places there are Catholic men who prove their gratitude 
for the gift of faith by safeguarding it in others as well as in them- 
selves. They are urging the Catholic societies to which they belong— 
the Holy Name, the Catholic Foresters, the K. of C.—to organize a 
“Big Brother” movement under Catholic auspices, to save these poor 
abandoned souls. In almost every case it will be easy to induce officers 


of the juvenile court to hand over the custody of Catholic boys to such 
an organization wherever it exists. 


COUSIN’S QUARRELS. 





Probably there is not a parish in the world without the scandal of 
one of those long-standing, bitter, cousins’ quarrels. It would be in- 
teresting to know what thoughts the parties to such a quarrel have 
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while meditating on the second joyful mystery of the rosary which 
recalls how Mary laid aside every employment and made the long, 


wearisome journey through the mountains to visit and assist her cousin, 
St. Elizabeth. 


ANOINT THY HEAD AND WASH THY FACE. 





The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. Cheerfulness makes giving 
easier for the giver and more acceptable to the recipient. Remember 
this truth when you see a fast day coming, and take care not to pollute 
your sacrifice of the pleasures of the palate by a morose and gloomy 
manner. “And when you fast,” says Our Lord, “be not as the 
hypocrites, sad. For they disfigure their faces that they may appear 
unto men to fast. Amen, I say unto you, they have received their 
reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash thy 
face, that thou appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father who is in 
secret; and thy Father who seeth in secret will repay thee.”—Mat. 6. 


In commenting on the downfall of the bogus Knights of Columbus 
Oath, Mr. C. B. McDonald gives utterance to the following sentiments 
through the columns of the Caldwell, Kansas, News: 

“Among the best citizens I have ever known were members of the 
Catholic Church. I may not admire their religion; in fact I know 
nothing whatever about it. But when such men as Dan Macy, the Met- 
zinger Brothers, Will Duffy, and dozens of others I could mention, 
are condemned on account of their religion, in which they are fully as 
devout as the members of any other church organization, I feel that 
to class such men as traitors to their country is an outrage, unfair and 
indecent.” 

Mr. McDonald has supplied Catholics with precious food for salu- 
tary thought. He knows nothing about the Catholic Religion, but he 
does know “Dan Macy, the Metzinger Brothers, Will Duffy, and dozens 
of others”. He argues that were the Church the monster her enemies 
paint her, these men would repudiate her. A truly Catholic life is a 
better argument for the sanctity of the Church than many words. To 
paraphrase Cardinal Newman: “Let us live like Dan Macy, the Met- 
zinger Brothers and Will Duffy, and we have given the defamers of 
the Church an argument for which there is no answer.”—America. 
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Catholic Events ———— 

















The Holy Father has been successful in inducing the warring 


powers to begin exchanging prisoners of war who are permanently 
disabled. 


= * x 


The French government has awarded the distinction of Legion of 
Honor to 87 Priests and 127 Nuns. 


* * * 


The Austria-Hungarian, British, and Canadian governments have 
granted to their Catholic Bishops full diplomatic privileges with regard 
to their private correspondence with the Holy See, including free post- 
age and the right to use cipher telegrams. 


* * * 


On the request of the British government the Franciscan Sisters 
have taken charge of the leper colony of Hendela, Ceylon. There are 
more than 400 poor stricken creatures in the colony. 


* * * 


Mr. Morgenthau, American Ambassador to Turkey, deserves our 
gratitude for protecting from suffering and destitution the French 
Sisters recently driven from Constantinople. 


* * * 


Rev. Theodore George, Rector of St. Alphonsus (Redemptorist) 
Church, Baltimore, died suddenly, Dec. 30. 


* * * 


With the end of the year came news of the death of Cardinal 
Dubillard, who was the seventh Cardinal of Holy Church to be called 
to his eternal reward during 1914. 


* * * 


The English Protestant Alliance has lodged a protest with the 
British government against the “resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican after 400 years”. 


* * * 


A letter written entirely by his own hand to the Bishops of Ireland 
and a New Year’s message to the people of the United States show 
the personal interest Benedict XV. takes in his distant children. 


* * * 


Archbishop Walsh is negotiating for land for a cathedral in Dublin. 
For the last three centuries and a half the capital city of Catholic 
Ireland had only a pro-cathedral. The real cathedral had been seized 
and given over to the Protestants who still retain it. The Catholic 
cathedrals of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and other cities met the 
same fate. 
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There is a good per cent of Catholics among the cadets at West 
Point Military Academy, and fully half the Catholics are weekly com- 
municants. 

* * * 


The Most Rev. Patrick William Riordan, second Archbishop of San 
Francisco, died Dec. 27. He was born at Chatham, N. B., and raised in 
Chicago, where for twelve years he was Pastor of St. James’. 


* * * 


The Passionist Fathers of Boston are giving a series of special 
retreats, one for each profession. In Jan. the retreat for lawyers was 
held. 

An Apostolic Mission was preached in 14 Toledo churches simul- 
taneously. The average daily attendance was about 7,200. 


* * * 


A new leper colony has been opened on the island of Tahiti, called 
“Queen of the Pacific’. The colony will be under the charge of Father 


Clement Tourville. 
* * 5d 


It is said that the strained relations between Russia and the Vatican 
have been somewhat relieved since the accession of Benedict XV. 
Russia has just sent an ambassador to the Pope to fill the place for 


some years vacant. 
x * * 


A theological seminary will soon be opened in San Antonio, Texas, 
for Mexicans. The Church Extension Society has pledged itself to 
support the institution for the first twelve months. Those who con- 
tribute to this good work will render a great service to abandoned 
souls, for Mexico will be almost destitute of Priests after the revolu- 
tion. 

* * * 


The St. Vincent de Paul Society of Dubuque, Iowa, has established 
a visiting nurse department. 
* * * 


Franz Brandts has just died at Muenchen-Gladbach. His name was 
not often seen, but his work was known and admired everywhere, for 
he was one of the prime movers in founding the great Catholic social 
organization, known as the Volksverein. May God give many more 
such fearless laymen to the Church! 


* * * 


Ex-President Roosevelt’s stinging denunciation of America’s policy 
in Mexico shows that it is not only Catholic editors that feel it a duty 
to protest to the administration at Washington against the atrocities 
perpetrated by its protegees in unhappy Mexico. 
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So many Ecclesiastics have been called to the army in Europe that 
the national colleges in Rome are half empty. 


* * * 


While Rev. Washington Gladden, a Protestant Minister, was speak- 
ing in the Victoria theatre at Rochester, N. Y., some 400 people, in 
accordance with previous arrangements, arose and left the building as 
soon as the speaker appealed to them to be just towards Catholics. 


* * * 


Persecution of the Church in Portugal still continues. Several 
Priests and prominent Catholics have lain in prison ever since the 
foundation of the republic, and only recently the Bishop of Guarda was 
seized and thrown into jail. 


* * * 


The $50,000 appropriated by the Knights of Columbus for the pur- 
pose of probing the causes of the present violent anti-Catholic pro- 
paganda is already bearing fruit. 


* * * 


At the request of the German government two Irish Priests have 
gone from Rome to attend to the spiritual wants of the Irish Catholic 
prisoners in Germany. 

* * * 


The Holy Father has instructed all Bishops of dioceses wherein 
are prisoners of war, to appoint one or more Priests to look after the 
spiritual and, as far as possible, also the material wants of the men. 

Bishop Fox of Green Bay has, owing to ill health, tendered his 
resignation, which the Holy See accepted. 


* * * 


The young ladies studying at St. Mary’s of the Woods, Ind., have 
cut themselves down to war rations of chewing gum and candy in 
order to buy flour for the starving Belgians. 


* * * 


The report coming from Holland that Cardinal Mercier had been 
made prisoner on account of the tone of a recent encyclical, has been 
emphatically denied by the German government. 


* * * 
Renewed interest was shown this year in the octave of prayer for 
the union of all Christian churches under the prayer of Peter. 
* * * 
The Holy Father is doing all in his power to aid the victims of the 
terrible earthquake that destroyed a number of Italian towns Jan. 14. 
He has declared that if necessary he will leave the Vatican and visit 


the scene of the disaster. 
*x * = 


The beautiful church of St. Joachim, Trenton, N. J., narrowly 
escaped destruction by a bomb placed in the vestibule, Jan. 4. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. - 


What is meant by the union of 
Church and State? 

By the union of Church and State 
is meant an agreement between the 
Church and the government of a nation 
for the management of those affairs 
that have a religious as well as a civil 
nature. The ideal condition would 
exist if both civil and religious au- 
thority could thus be brought to work 
in harmony for the temporal and eter- 
nal happiness of mankind. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Church and re- 
ligion have always suffered much from 
the unscrupulous conduct of corrupt 
politicians wherever this union has ex- 
isted for any length of time. 

How can we share in the guilt cf 
Adam’s sin? 

In eating the forbidden fruit Adam 
acted not only as an individual but 
also as the representative of the whole 
human race. As members of the hu- 
man race, therefore, and not as per- 
sonal transgressors do we share in the 
gitilt of Adam’s sin. 

Do you think it easier to save one’s 
soul in the country or in the city? 

That depends on the particular place 
as well as on the soul to be saved. 
There are many localities both in the 
country and in the city that are per- 
reated with a healthy, Catholic atmos- 
phere,—localities where the faith is 
understood and appreciated, where the 
commandments are observed, and 
where the sacraments are frequented. 
As a rule, however, it may be said that 
occasions of sin and temptation are 
more numerous in the city, while 
at the same time the spiritual helps are 
also more numerous and more acces- 
sible. Hence a person that grows up 
under the protecting influence of home 
and Church in the city, will be more 
prepared to face its dangers than one 
who has been reared in the compara- 
tive security of the country and later 
on moves into the city. 

Parents in the country should there- 
fore not encourage their children to 
go to the city to improve their condi- 
tion. Where this must be done they 
should see to it that their children 
have the protecting influence of the 
Church and of Catholic societies. In 
the country these may live a pious life 


even remote from the priest but in the 
city they are in danger without the pro- 
tecting influence of their religion. 

Is tt a sin not to have holy water in 
the house? 

We should strive not only to avoid 
sin but also to live a devout life. The 
use of holy water, though not com- 
manded under pain of sin, is a great 
aid to a life of practical faith and 
Christian piety. 

Does Catholicity as a mark of the 
true Church refer to the doctrine or to 
the extension of the Church? 

By the Catholicity of the Church we 
mean that the Church, which is one in 
faith, in practice and in government, 
has a large and conspicuous member- 
ship spread over the entire world. 

With what indulgences may I have 
my beads blessed? 

You may have your beads blessed 
and enriched with the Papal, the 
Bridgetine, The Dominican, the Crosier 
indulgences, as well as with those of 
the Archconfraternity of the Rosary. 
The indulgences of the archconfrater- 
nity are very great, but to gain them 
you must join the confraternity of the 
rosary and recite the fifteen decades at 
least once a week. 

Does a priest when saying Mass re- 
ceive more in holy Communion than 
one of the congregation who ap- 
proaches the holy table? 

Both receive Jesus Christ whole and 
entire, His body and His blood, His 
soul and His divinity, even as He is 
triumphant in heaven. 

What difference is there between 
revelation, inspiration and tradition? 

Revelation is that act of God where- 
by He made known to man what he 
must believe, what he must do, and 
what means he must use to attain 
eternal happiness. Inspiration is that 
impulse which God gave to the sacred 
writers to record His word and by 
which He directed them in their work. 
Tradition is the handing down of di- 
vine revelation from generation to gen- 
eration by the authoritative teaching 
of God’s representatives as well as by 
the pious belief and practice of the 
faithful. From these definitions it is 
evident that though related, revelation, 
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inspiration and tradition are entirely 
distinct. The first public revelations 
were made by God to our first parents, 
Later on He spoke to Noe, Abraham, 
Moses, and the prophets. For twenty- 
five hundred years God’s word was 
handed down only by tradition. From 
the days of Moses to our day it has 
been preserved both in writing and by 
tradition. 

When Pius X died did the papal in- 
fallibility die with him? 

The infallibility of the Pope is not 
an attribute of any particular repre- 
sentative of Christ on earth, but that 
influence of the Holy Ghost whereby 
He keeps the Vicar of Christ from 
making a mistake when acting in his 
official capacity as representative of 
Christ, that is, when he teaches ex 
cathedra a doctrine of faith or morals 
for the whole Church. Though the 
personality of the Vicar of Christ will 
change, the papal infallibility will last 
to the end of time. 

What do C. Ss. R. stand for? I see 
these letters after the names of writers 
in the “Liguorian” ? 

These letters stand for “Congregatio 
Sanctissimi Redemptoris” or “Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer”, 
The members of this Order are usual- 
ly called Redemptorists. Besides pub- 
lishing the Liguorian, the Fathers at 
present conduct fifty-three mission 
houses in the United States and Can- 
ada from which they labor for the 
glory of God and the salvation of their 
fellow citizens. 

Which is the more correct way of 
folding your hands in prayer, by sim- 
ply joining your hands or by folding 
the fingers of the right hand over the 
fingers of the left hand? 

Either way is allowable and correct 
for the faithful. The priest is re- 
quired by the rubrics to join the hands 
and fold the thumb in the form of a 
cross with the right over the left. As 
the left hand thus corresponds to the 
right we express our intention of con- 
forming our lives to the holy will of 
God as well as our hope of accomplish- 
ing it through the merits of Christ 
upon the cross. 

How can the Catholic Church be the 
true Church when it permits drunken- 
ness, cursing, and the violation of the 
Sabbath? 


The Catholic Church does not permit 
but tolerates, even as the Almighty 
does, the evil she cannot prevent. She 
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goes on her way serenely even when 
ignorant and malicious persons accuse 
her falsely even as they did her divine 
Founder. 


A non-Catholic friend wishes me to 
ask you the difference between our and 
her doctrine on justification? 


Justification is the changing of a per- 
son from the state of sin to the state 
of grace and friendship of God. There 
is a threefold difference between the 
Catholic doctrine on justification and 
the doctrine held by the average non- 
Catholic on this subject. 1) There is 
a difference in regard to the nature of 
justification. Catholics hold that it 
consists in the remission of sin and 
the infusion of grace and divine char- 
ity into the soul through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. Non-Catholics on the 
other hand, maintain that it consists 
in an external imputation of the merits 
of Christ by which a person’s sins 
are covered as with a cloak, and, 
though the sins remain and no grace 
is infused into the soul, the guilt of 
the sins is no longer imputed to the 
person. 2) There is a difference in re- 
gard to the dispositions necessary for 
justification. According to the Cath- 
olic doctrine, faith, fear of the Lord, 
hope, charity, contrition, purpose of 
amendment, and the desire of receiv- 
ing remission of sin is required. Ac- 
cording to the non-Catholic doctrine 
none of these dispositions are required, 
since it emphasizes as the only requis- 
ite a certain confidence, which they im- 
properly call faith, by means of which 
they appropriate the justice of Christ. 
3) Finally, there is a difference in re- 
gard to certain qualities of justifica- 
tion. According to the Catholic doc- 
trine, justification may be increased by 
every good deed, lost by every mortal 
sin, but not possessed with absolute 
certainty without a special revelation 
from heaven. According to the non- 
Catholic doctrine all are equally just, 
good works will not make man more 
acceptable to God, sin will not rob man 
of justification, unless it be the sin of 
infidelity, and every member has the 
certainty of his faith or confidence that 
he has been justified. From this it is 
clear that according to the Catholic 
doctrine justification changes man 
from a sinner to an adopted child of 
God, while according to the non- 
Catholic doctrine man is in no way 
changed hut rashly presumes on the 
mercy of God. 
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Some Good Books 











Battles of Destiny. By Sister M. 
Fides Shepperson, M. A. This book 
has for its generous purpose to arouse 
more generally the sentiment of world 
peace. It is an interesting and well 
written description of battles of great 
historic interest. The book may be 
had from the author, Mt. Mercy Con- 
vent, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh,. Pa., for 
75¢. 


The very attractive manner in which 
Mary Adelaide Garnett has presented 
God’s young heroes in her work, Chil- 
dren of the Kingdom must, as the 
author says, bring into the souls of 
children who read them “an almost 
unconscious increase of loyalty, honor, 
fearless love and simple faith.” The 
book is well made, the type large and 
clear, and the illustrations many and 
very good. It is published by the De- 
vin-Adair Co. Price $1.00. 


Oddsfish is the title of the last novel 
that Mer. R. H. Benson has left us. 
While it purports to be fiction it is 
as true to history as the text-book nar- 
rative. Of course Roger Mallock is 
created but the facts his diary contain 
are real. It is Mgr. Benson’s special 
merit as an historical novelist that he 
finds enough in the real facts of life 
to make a most interesting story. This 
novel fits in with the others of Mgr. 
Benson to round out the work he felt 
called upon to fulfil. The book is 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Price, $1.35. 


We are in receipt of a copy of 
Twelve Simple Devotional Hymns 
composed by Rev. Chas. S. Hoff, C. Ss. 
R., and put to music by Ferdinand 
Frassnacht. The title well describes 
the character of these hymns—they are 
simple and, what is so desirable in 
church music, they are devotional. In 
editing this booklet of hymns Father 
Hoff and Mr. Frassnacht had in mind 
“children, society and congregational 
singing.” The get up is neat and at- 
tractive. Copies can be had from the 
Mission Church Press, St. Alphonsus 
St., Boston, Mass., for 15c each. 


Teachers who are truly interested in 
their work, who strive to be educators 
rather than mere instructors will find 


an abundance of very valuable infor- 
mation in the pages of The Catholic 
School Journal, a monthly magazine of 
educational topics and school methods 
published at Milwaukee, Wis. (P. O. 
Box 818.) Price one dollar a year in 
advance. The magazine besides being 
up to the notch in educational topics 
has throughout the proper ring. Its 
methods are thorough and wholly in 
accord with the great Teacher who 
bade the children to be suffered to 
come to Him. 


In a small pamphlet the Fathers of 
the Divine Word describe the fine mis- 
sions they have established in Missis- 
sippi and Little Rock, Ark., for colored 
people. This is one of the great works 
in the Lord’s vineyard that our laity 
know so little about, yet one which 
should be dear to every Catholic. A 
reading of this pamphlet will lead you 
to a little generosity and aid in the ex- 
tension of so good a work. The pamph- 


let is published at Techny, Ill. Price, 
10¢c. 


Christian Citizenship, by the Rev. 
Thomas Wright (B. Herder, price, 
20c) ; Your Pay Envelope, by Mr. Jas. 
R. Meader (Devin-Adair Co., price, 
$1.00); and Where and Why Public 
Ownership Has Failed, by Yves Guyot, 
translated from the French by H. F. 
Baker (The Macmillan Co.), are three 
books on the social question. The first 
is a booklet put out under the auspices 
of The Catholic Social Guild. It treats 
of The Christian Citizen, The Chris- 
tian State, The Church and the State, 
The Duty of the Citizen. It is, there- 
fore, fundamental and its doctrine 
should be mastered by every layman. 
The second book is a very telling reply 
to a fictitious Mr. John Smith who has 
been gullible enough to believe the 
soap-box orator that each man’s pay- 
envelope will fairly bulge when social- 
ism holds sway. Mr. Meader comes 
right down to John Smith’s level and 
speaks to him in facts which John can- 
not misunderstand. The last work is 
of a more definite nature. It deals 
with municipal ownership. It is a 
glowing array of facts critically exam- 
ined and sifted. The translation is 
very well made. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















“Why are you so sure there is no 
such thing as a fourth dimension?” 

“Because,” replied the discouraged 
fat man, “if there was I’d have it.” 


Two lawyers before a Probate Judge 
recently got into a wrangle. At last 
one of the disputants, losing control 
over his emotions, exclaimed to his 
opponent : 

“Sir, you are, I think, the biggest ass 
that I ever had the misfortune to set 


eyes upon.” ; 
“Order! Order!” said the Judge 
gravely. “You seem to forget that I 


am in the room.” 





There was a man of Atchison 

Whose trousers had rough patcheson. 
He found ’em great, 

He’d often state, 

To scratch his parlor matcheson. 





Aunt Chloe came down the street 
limping, her feet wrapped in bandages. 

“Why, Aunt Chloe,” she was asked, 
“what’s the matter with your feet?” 

“Well,” answered Aunt Chloe, “dat 
good-fer-nothin’ husban’ of mine done 
gone an’ hit me on the haid with a 
base-ball bat while I wuz standin’ on 
de hard cobble stones.” 





Reports had come to the president 
of a famous Eastern college that one 
of the students was drinking more 
than was good for him. Meeting the 
offender on the campus one morning 
the head of the university stopped him 
and said severely: 

“Young man, do you drink?” 

“Well—why”—the student hesitated 
—“not so early in the morning, thank 
you, Doctor.” 





An old woman with a peaked black 
bonnet got aboard a Pennsylvania 
train. She turned to a boy and, point- 
ing to the brake cord, asked: “What’s 
that?” 

“That’s the bell cord; it runs into 
the dining car.” 

The old woman hooked the end of 
her parasol over the cord and gave it 
a vigorous jerk. Instantly the brakes 
were set and the train came to a stop. 

The conductor rushed in and yelled: 


“Who pulled the cord?” 

“I did,” calmly replied the old lady. 

“Well, what do you want?” shouted 
the conductor. 

“A cup of coffee and a ham sand- 
wich.” 





The visiting lady had kept her host- 
ess at the open door fully half an hour 
saying good-by. Finally an irate mas- 
culine voice indoors called out, “Say, 
Maria, if you’re going, go; if you're 
staying, stay; but, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t ooze out.” 


A country newspaper editor once 
noticed in an exchange the proud an- 
nouncement that “Gradyville has a girl 
who kneads bread with her gloves on.” 

“That’s nothing,” commented the edi- 
tor. “We need bread with our gloves 
on and our gloves off. In fact if some 
cf our subscribers don’t pay up pretty 
—_ we'll need bread without a thing 
on!’ 


“What’s the child’s name?” asked the 
priest of the grandfather at the chris- 
tening. 

“T dunno,” the grandfather replied. 
And he turned to the father and whis- 
pered hoarsely: “What’s the name?” 

“Hazel,” replied the father. 

“What?” asked the grandfather. 

“Hazel,” repeated the father. 

The grandfather threw up his hands 
in disgust. 

“What d’ye think av that?” he asked 
the priest. “With the calendar av the 
saints full av gur-rl names—an’ him 
namin’ his after a nut!” 


The retired coal dealer was select- 
ing his library. 

“Will you have these books bound 
in Russia or Morocco, sir?” asked the 
dealer. 

“But why,” said the patron of litera- 
ture, “can’t you have ’em bound right 
here in Chicago?” 


A suffragette preaching in Leicester 
Defied a big crowd to moleicester. 
Large-muscled, she huscled, 
And buscled and tuscled, 
Till the force had, per force, to arrei- 
cester. 




















